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A Text from Norman Conwin 


N V-E Day we listened with millions of our 
() fellow Americans to an hour of Norman Corwin’s 
inspired script, “On a Note of Triumph.” Its 
matchless modern poetry will echo in the memory for 
years to come. With a microphone for a pulpit this 


young artist of CBS preached to an audience that 


Latimer or Parker never dreamed could be. The 
Register publishes in this issue the prayer which con- 
cluded the broadcast. We hope later to secure the 
earlier portion of the script dealing with “What Have 
We Learned?” 

Many of us who write sermons will long remember 
Mr. Corwin’s cryptic texts: “Peace is never granted; 
vt is lent or leased.” “We can win in the field and lose 


mm the forum.” “What we need is a little civilian think- 


ing every day.” 


Centenary a, Meaduille 


HIS month Unitarians celebrate one hundred 
years of educational leadership by The Meadville 
Theological School. From this great school our 
churches have received hundreds of ministers to serve 
the cause of religious freedom as it is embodied in the 
Unitarian movement. The new president of Meadville, 
the historian of the school and a student now entered 
there contribute to this issue. Our private prayer is 
that Meadville may meet the exacting challenge of our 
churches in the years ahead—the demand for a leader- 
ship fearlessly consecrated to a new world in which the 
will of God operates with power for the common man. 
The recruiting of such an imaginative ministry should 
be laid on the conscience of every parish minister and 
on all laymen who think one generation ahead of the 
present moment. 


Difty-twe Million Mules 


HOUSANDS of Unitarians are deeply distressed 

that the usual summer conferences are not to be 
held. It is a severe blow to our work as a liberal 
church, and none feel it more keenly than the staff 
members who have served at them year after year. 
There is one reason, and one alone, for this decision, 
the request of the government through the Office of 
Defense Transportation that such conferences be not 


held lest the war effort be prolonged and. our power 


weakened. In such a context the votes of the various 
Unitarian agencies have positive value. 

In our withholding of institutes and conventions a 
real contribution to a democratic world is made and 
only in a democratic world can Unitarians teach, 
preach and serve. To a certain type of mind it is still 
necessary to say, “Any price we are required to pay 


for a world order where free minds can work is cheap. 
It could have been otherwise. Hitler might have 
marched his Wehrmacht down Michigan Avenue, 
Beacon Street and Wilshire Boulevard.” If he had 
succeeded, the ban on Unitarians would have gone 
further than forbidding summer conferences, of that 
we should not have a moment’s doubt. 

As this editorial is being written a news story crosses 
our desk with the caption: “52 Million Rail Miles 
Saved by Travel Ban.” The War Committee on Con- 
ventions has had a thankless job but a necessary one. 
Their letter to Mr. Fred M. Vinson, War Mobilization 
Director, stated the fact with complete simplicity: “If 
pent-up convention demands were to be released at the 
same time as military requirements are expanded, the 
effect on railroads would be cataclysmic.” The Unitar- 
ians made a hard but correct decision. 


Unitarianism er Export 
UNITARIAN layman in Evanston, Illinois, re- 


cently said within our hearing, “We in the 

Unitarian church can become a great world 
movement with no Fascist overtones if we will state 
our religious ideas simply, keep them uncomplicated 
and add a full measure of emotional conviction behind 
them.” He was a recent Assistant Secretary of Labor 
in Washington, D. C., now. a political scientist at 
Northwestern University. His words made good sense 
to our editorial ear. Later he added, “Spiritual values 
and institutional growth are complementary. We who 
believe religion alone can give the necessary unifying 
ideas to our world need to feel our solidarity in all 
countries. Why don’t the Unitarians organize and 
expand?” Such faith calls for lay participation on a 
far greater basis. This is no task for parsons alone. 
No religious movement has more talented laymen, or 
better trained ones. Their more vigorous and forth- 
right entrance into church life in this period of world 
history is overdue. Their initiative and progressive 
outlook must be employed to the full if Unitarians are 
to challenge the forces of religious reaction with a com- 
pelling alternative to the deadly divisions of orthodoxy 
and sectarianism. 


A Plan for Peace Day 


() page 248 a report appears on the Unitarian 


Laymen’s League plan for an international 

peace observance each year. Space forbids 

detailed comment here. Readers are urged to secure 

copies of “The People’s Plan for Participation in 

World Order” issued recently by the Laymen’s 

League and to study it with care. Copies have been 
given to the American delegates at San Francisco. 
St Aik: 
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MINISTERS FOR TOMORROW'S CHURCH 


By WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
President, The Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Illinois 


from other men by the sacrament of ordination: 

no special virtues enter into him because he is 
touched by a hand that conveys the blessing of 
apostolic succession. Our minister’s authority derives 
from his own clear character, his own devoted life, his 
own cultivated skills and cheerful helpfulness as a 
prime servant of men in the spirit of God. If this 
should make him unusual or set him apart from men, 
it is more a sad commentary on his fellow men than a 
praiseworthy comment about the minister. 

The minister lives by a code of ethics that is 
universal in a world that, so far at least, has lived by 
one of nations. The minister seeks to penetrate deeper 
into the mysteries that surround man’s origin and 
destiny, and looks there for the clue to man’s problem, 
while the world still hopes to resolve all conflicts solely 
by the mechanics of politics and economics. He is a 
man who dwells, for times, amidst saints, and seers, 
and prophets, whose faces he can never see and whose 
hands he can never touch: he is sometimes lonely. 
The minister seeks to help men: whatever the world’s 
judgment about their deserts, he looks upon his living 
comrades with compassion, searching out their deepest 
fears that they may be exorcised, uncovering their 
deepest yearnings that they may be fed, revealing to 
them their noblest affections and divine character that 
they may be blest. 

Purging his own passion by disciplined thought and 
prayer, and testing that refined residue by humanity’s 
accumulated knowledge, the minister speaks out in an 
eloquence meant to move people to joy in righteous- 
ness, to pure repentance, to firmer aspirations and 
renewed dedication. 

In fine, a minister must be a universal man, an 
explorer of the spirit, a dweller in far-off worlds of the 
dead and yet unborn, a close friend of the people with- 
out the shred of a desire to be either master or r slave 
to them, and a preacher. 

Perhaps this sets him apart, but he paeiaes to 
gather all men to his better world, the kingdom of 
which he is a citizen. Certain it is that the minister 
does not feel himself removed from people: it is to the 
contrary. He comes to know the hushed room where 
death has already muffled the breathing in the throat 
and despair rests lusterless on the eyes of the near 
bereaved, and both the dying and living look up for 
his words of peace. He knows the feel of his fingers 
upon the forehead of the newborn child, and he speaks 
the words of public exaltation that man’s religious 
strength has increased. He knows how the economic 
conflict waits to be settled by a justice that is founded 
in charity; the need of the oppressed for the open hand 
and the need of the oppressor for the fist. He sees the 
girl cursing the quickened life within her, yet praying 
for the honest fulfillment of her motherhood, and, more 
happily, he sees the joined hands of lovers as they 
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Ti Unitarian minister is not a man set apart 


dedicate their holy entrance into family living. Some- 
times he knows the presence of God when the truth 
has been uttered persuasively, and the pulpit has done 
its work and granted to men a new conviction and a 
new urgency to our common pilgrimage. 

It takes special strength to fulfill these high pur- 
poses. The minister must be able to endure the 
loneliness that follows hard upon true prophecy; the 
abuse that is often. the worldly wages for damning 
evil; the endless hours of drudgery over books, and 
people, and institutional needs; the broken sleep and 
interrupted meals; the family separations that travels 
of duty impose; exposures to bodily and_ spiritual 
dangers; the need to be strong even when he is 
drained beyond endurance; the shame of failures; the 
sorrow of misunderstandings; the continuous and 
never-ceasing necessity to keep his own inner treasury 
filled and his own inner person healthy, that he may be 
capable of healing others. 

Is it not plain.that, simply put, a Unitarian minister 
must be a religious man at the peak of religion and at 
the apogee of manhood? This being so, it is clear that 
the first necessity in admitting men into training for 
the exacting task of the Unitarian minister is to test 
them as completely as possible at the outset, and at 
every stage of the way throughout their three years of 
graduate study, to see if they really have the ability 
to be highly religious, and if they have the full gift of 
manly character. 

In this matter of testing, the leader of a theological 
school who has been a pastor finds that he must 
reverse at least one of his pleasurable views of men. 
Where he has formerly looked upon all men to see if 
there be but one single spark of good in them that can 
be fanned to a flame, he now must look upon men with 
a searching glance to see if there be but one fault in 
them that might in the end betray a _ people. 
Fortunately for him some of the testing is done by 
easily applied standards. 


More than Dedication 


In order to enter our ministry through The Mead- 
ville Theological School a man must pass a medical 
examination that will prove him to be physically and 
emotionally fit to carry the loads of religious leader- 
ship. He must have graduated from an accredited 
college with a full “B” average, or show by special 
examinations that, in spite of the indications of his 
past record, he has the mental aptitudes that will 
ensure his thoughtful work both in the school and, 
later, in the ministry. He must be recommended as 
being without moral blemishes. He must have the 
approval of our Fellowship Committee as a fit subject 
for ministerial education. He must be able to show 
that he has been a leader in the community from which 
he came, college and church at least. He must give 


evidence of a dedication to his chosen work that 3 is 
complete and real. 

If he passes these preliminary tests, he comes to 
live with us as intimately as a brother. We speak of 
the Meadville “family” without sentimentality, but 
in simple realism. No wonder! We pray together in 
chapel, each taking turns, faculty and students alike, 
in preaching and leading the services daily. We have 
a common table, except when red and blue ration 
tokens force us to stop temporarily, and even now we 
have at least two meals and a tea together every week. 
We discuss our Unitarianism together, formally and 
informally. Our professors spend hours guiding and 
instructing the family in intimate and helpful ways 
not known to classrooms. The president has his happy 
share of it too. This first year in the great Federated 
Faculty of the University of Chicago has changed this 
somewhat: we are more closely a family than ever 
before, and more intensely loyal to our own free 
tradition! 


Religious Cross-Fertilization 


The Federated Faculty of the University of Chicago 
is not a federation of theological schools, but, as the 
name accurately states, of the teaching staffs of the 
four institutions that are participants in the plan. In 
effect we lend certain of our professors to one another 
for the purpose of teaching general and introductory 
courses to all of the students. This results in the 
largest single aggregate of divinity students and theo- 
logical professors on this continent, and it provides for 
an exchange of ideas and research discoveries, a 
sharpening of issues and a level of debate, hitherto 
unknown. The University of Chicago, proud as she 
is of her scholastic standards as one of the great 
universities of the modern world, has felt assured in 
lending her name to the arrangement. Meadville is 
smaller than the university, but she is older by nearly 
half a century, and her own scholastic emblems are 
just as henorable. Like scholars in every time, rich 
and poor, great and small, we meet as equals: there is 
no need to fear that it shall ever be otherwise. 

What about the student’s academic life under the 
federation? A Meadville student is introduced to the 
higher criticism of Old and New Testament together 
with all other students. He studies theology, church 
history, introductory preaching and pastoral work in 
courses served by his own Meadville professors who are 
teaching in the federation. He takes a course in the 
religious arts that is taught in part by a Meadville 
professor: Introductions to religious education, church 
and ‘community, and church and the social order are 
taught by non-Meadville and Meadville professors, 
and the administration of all these courses, including 
the ‘assignment of the professors to courses, is in the 
hands of the four heads of the respective schools: this 
is the cabinet of deans. Of the three years a student 
is in residence, one year is under the complete direction 
of Meadville, and the other two are partly under Mead- 
ville teachers and Meadville administration. 

_ Theoretically the plan is ideal; practically it has 

some present difficulties. These difficulties lie in the 


necessity of putting content into common courses that 
is at the level not of the lowest common denominator 
but of the highest agreements. Where men who teach 


put honest scholarship above all else, we have had 


success, and that is in many courses, but where petty 
loyalties have crept in (usually in an unconscious way, 
I am happy to say), we have had some failures. The 
problem here is not one of propaganda success which 
we resent, but one of scholarly debasement which we 
will not tolerate. 

Fortunately our dissatisfaction with the standards 
in some courses is widely shared in the federation, and 
there are good prospects that we shall remedy them. 
Certainly there is no real lack of a generally shared 
desire for improving on the experiments of this first 
year of federation, and Meadville intends to urge on 
the will to improve. Faculty and students together of 
Meadville are resolved to uphold for the new century 
what has been upheld in the past: a school that 
prepares leaders for the liberal ministry. We will do 
this at any cost. 

Yet this high task is not exclusively that of the 
trustees, faculty and students of our school. We are 
all Unitarians and Universalists, and we are fearfully 
aware that no small part of the destiny of our churches 
depends upon our faithful execution of our duties. 
As we are concerned for our common fate as a society 
of religious men, we would have that society concerned 
for us and, through us, for themselves. We need more 
scholarship grants to match those of other schools, and 
more funds for special instruction. We need more men 
who will continue to surpass those of other schools and, 
upon graduation, will surpass the ministers of other 
churches. We need your counsel, your faith, and your 
prayers. We believe that you will not fail us, and we 
know full well that we will not cease to produce the 
most highly selected and fully trained ministry for the 
greatest religious fellowship in the world. 


The Register Recommends: 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


Take Your Place at the Peace. Table. By. Edward L. 
Bernays. New York: The Gerent Press. $1.00. 


Black Boy. By Richard Wright, with introduction by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 


The Future of Europe. By Johannes Steel. 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 


The Selected Works of Tom Paine. Edited by Howard 
Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. $3.50. 


TVA—Democracy on the March. By David E. Lilien- 
thal. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


New York: 


ARTICLES 


“Prejudice: Our Postwar Battle” in Look, May 1, 1945. 


“The Bretton Woods Plan for Co-operation” by John 
Ashworth in Seventeen, May, 1945. 
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SOME FRESH WORDS ON FREEDOM | 


By NATHANIEL LAURIAT 


REE men put on manacles to keep their hands 
Pie: shaking,” writes Walter Lippmann and in 
the sentence sums up much of the tragedy of 
Continental liberalism. We know the onerous bonds 
—Nazism, Fascism, Falangism—and we have seen the 
brutal marks they make on the body politic in the 
shrunken and broken corpses of the German concen- 
tration camps. The horror doubles when we reflect 
that this is the work of Germans, of the nation of 
Schiller, of Marx and of the Nineteenth Century 
scholars. How is it that men with so glorious a tradi- 
tion of freedom could have chosen tyranny and slavery? 
For choose they did, either by active support of the 
Nazis or by passive acceptance or by failure to rouse 
enough devotion in enough men to provide a better 
way. Is such a surrender the natural end of the liberal 
faith in freedom of thought and action? What was 
wanting to the free Germans, why were they so 
bewildered by the play of actual forces in the nation’s 
life, so thwarted by their own theoretical differences, 
so scared by the rough unmanageableness of the world? 
Is this sort of weakness inherent in the liberal faith in 
freedom, or have liberals failed completely to grasp the 
victorious spirit of their own genius? 

We hold freedom to be not only inalienable, but 
inescapable. One can adhere to“an authoritarian 
institution such as the Catholic Church or the inner 
voice of Der Fuehrer/only by the exercise of freedom, 
for it is the individual always who assesses the pre- 
tensions of the institution to infallibility. Actively or 
passively he gives consent and thus explicitly or 
implicitly conducts his life by the principle of free 
choice. 

On this rock liberals have built their structure of 
faith. Hear Channing: “I call that mind free which 
jealously guards its intellectual rights and powers, 
which calls no man master, which does not content 
itself with a passive or hereditary faith, which opens 
itself to light whencesoever it may come and--which 
receives new truth as an angel from Heaven . . .” 
It is this openness of mind and appeal to personal 
judgment that still unite Unitarians, despite their 
divergences in opinion on major issues. But though 
the search for the Good Life may be granted to be 
common ground, that does not solve the questions of 
existence; it only raises them. 

To ask philosophically what is the Good is an 
absorbing task and one worthy the labor of free 
minds, but is this a sufficient response to the harsh 
demands of the times and is it truly the tradition of 
our pioneers? Note the number of verbs in the open- 
ing of Channing’s great proclamation of the Free Mind: 
“T call that mind free which masters the senses, which 
protects itself against animal appetites, which passes. 
life not in asking what it shall eat or drink, but in 
hungering, thirsting and seeking after righteousness.” 
The passage throbs with a sense of movement and 
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activity; purposes are undertaken and_ conflicts 
endured in it. Something more of that spirit is needed 
in the liberalism of today. 

Again take that old story about the first dis- 
obedience of man from which our gloomy fathers 
abstracted the unhappy dogma of Original Sin. 
It is not of first importance what Adam thought about 
that Tree and its fruit; the chances are he took the 
word of the Lord God about it on trust. The situation 
was clear: he was not to eat of it. The significant 
thing was not his free belief, but his action as a free 
being which 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden... 


Beliefs are significant because they govern action, but 
they become truly significant only when expressed in 
action. 

Freedom of belief is an impossible stopping point 
for a living faith. We must press on until our faith 
becomes principle and action. Then religion becomes 
man against man in the spiritual warfare of life. For it, 
we need the whole armor of God. One man is wrong, 
perhaps both, in part at least. As Milton says: “So 
truth be in the field, we do injuriously . . . to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter?” This is true freedom, belief made actual 
in action. 

An interesting confirmation of this view comes from 
psychology, which tells us that the human mind is a 
problem-solving mechanism, i.e. an organ that can 
represent to itself alternative courses of action and 
elect the most profitable one. Thought is said to arise 
from frustration and the will to overcome it. Thus it 
starts in an action situation and is designed to promote 
further qualitatively selected action. Even our neurotic 
adjustments support the assertion that action is the 
central process of life, for a neurosis is only behavior 
in terms of a pseudosolution of some problem, rather 
than an actual one. Psychologists tell us that we must 
gather ourselves together into a unity and then find 
some larger unity that is more than we ourselves in 
which we can spend ourselves, lest we morbidly turn 
in on our minds and devour ourselves. 

Thus both from the social and the personal point 
of view, action is seen to be central. Therefore we may 
say that to be a complete entity, freedom must be 
lived, and, more important, our minds must be free. 
For action involves us in the actualities of life which 
are always far more than even the most subtle and 
comprehensive mental grasp of any situation. We 
become involved in the unforeseen consequences of our 
actions—to our confusion and edification. Only an 
armchair strategist is ever completely in command of 
a situation. The actual wrestler with the world is 
always faced with the demanding but enriching prob- 

(Continued on page 226) 


‘THE INTELLECTUAL AND DEMOCRACY 


By EDWARD G. ROBINSON 


as I can recall, professional people have demon- 

strated that they can join together, fight a com- 
mon enemy and use their talents in defeating him. 
I refer to the stand taken against reaction by actors, 
writers, directors, musicians, scientists and clergymen 
in the recent home-front battle. In that contest, the 
so-called intellectual was in tune with the overwhelm- 
ing majority who were against any brand of reaction, 
whether practiced abroad or aped at home. 

Of course, the professional has been “agin’” things 
in the past, using his distinctive ability in puttyblower 
or slingshot fashion against minor irritations in our 
national life, but never before have so many had the 
same idea, at the same time, and done something about 
it the same way, with little and big guns. When the 
lines were drawn, the intellectual was for people’s 
advancement, people’s freedom and an extension of 
people’s democracy. 


| JOR the first time in the nation’s history, so far 


The Professional Grows Militant 


It was not always that way. If I am not mistaken, 
the intellectual arrived at his conclusions the hard way. 
With a world in flames, the average professional like 
myself, who usually shunned conflict and avoided 
issues, came to the shocking realization that sooner or 
later America would have to fight the decisive battle 
on the ballot field here at home, in consonance with the 
boys who were fighting Fascism overseas. 

The time was set here—November, 1944. Prior to 
that date, however, preparation for the battle was 
made by the Independent Citizens Committee for the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions in New York City, and 
by the Hollywood Democratic Committee in Los 
Angeles, California. Both were nonpartisan organiza- 
tions, both militant as well as professional. 

Around these east and west cores the intellectuals 
not only flocked, but rallied. They joined the fray and, 
as embattled amateurs with scarcely any training in 
the political boot camp, concentrated their talents on 
arousing the people to the men and to the issues, im- 


~ pelling America to join the crusade against the growing 


Goliath of reaction. 

Now that the result of that decisive battle has been 
recorded, we can realize that one of the heartening 
developments of our time has been this coalition of 
intellectuals that helped win the victory. However, 
as with all gigantic efforts born in crisis, people are 
wondering whether the actor, writer, artist, composer 
and clergyman will be able to maintain this unity in 
the critical years to come. Will he be able to make 
the idea stick and will he stick with it? Will the 
professional remain awake to watch reaction that never 
sleeps? 

That, of course, remains to be seen. But there are 


Edward G. Robinson 
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certain straws in the wind that indicate how things 
are blowing. These bear examination. In the first 
place, it was not so long ago that the intellectual was 
referred to as “a guy who has his feet firmly planted 
in mid-air.” The rude jolt of Ethiopia, Manchuria and 
Spain rocked the intellectual out of his complacency, 
Some of us luckily landed on our feet, but some 
remained suspended and covered with natural con- 
fusion, or the purposeful confusion emanating from 
Fascist headquarters. 

The slogan, “Peace in Our Time,” culminating in 
Munich, disillusioned the intellectual even more and 
set defeatist trends in motion among some of us. Yet 
as the Nazis went from blitzkrieg to blitzkrieg, the 
intellectual was crystallizing his own case against 
Fascism in his mind. He realized that the death of 
democracy meant death to art, science, literature; he 
decided to make a fight for America’s heritage and the: 
things democracy cherished. 

All around him small groups were in action. The 
longshoremen were refusing to load scrap iron for 
Japan; people were opposing the sending of helium to 
Germany. The people were fighting against racial and 
religious intolerance; they were fighting antilabor leg- 
islation, for they knew the union-busting pattern in 
Italy and Germany. The people were on the march. 

Out of these conflicts of the people, out of their 
fumblings and blunderings, out of their needs and 
wants, the artist sensed what the majority was trying 
to tell him; recognized the necessity of recording their 
strivings; and in giving back to them songs, stories and 
art, he helped them and himself to greater freedom. 

I think this is the first time that the majority of 
intellectuals have realized that they want the same 
things that the majority of the people want. Hence 
they are directing their talents to helping the progress 
of the anti-Fascist coalition. 

The recognition of this necessity has crystallized the 
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democratic unity of our land and its people. It seems 
to me that the same necessity is apparent on a world 
scale, expressed through the Cairo, Teheran and Yalta 
conferences. The present task of the professional is to 
help weld the will of all people into one. 

Sanguine about the part America will play with the 


United Nations in the world of tomorrow, I feel sure 
that the professional, having tasted the fruit of united 
democratic effort, will continue to contribute his talents 
for the greater freedom and equality of all peoples of 
all countries. Having once recognized the need, the 
professional will continue to fight for freedom. - 


IS RELIGIOUS UNITY POSSIBLE? 


By ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM 


emergent evolution that speaks of a nisus or 

straining toward unity as a major characteristic 
of the universe. It is a pressure exerted not only in the 
realm of matter, but in life and in human society, and 
this push from below, in spite of the occasional 
emergence of new forms, is in the general direction of 
unification. 

If this is so, then in his sect-conscious practices of 
today man is bucking the tide. He is making a hope- 
less and futile fight against the nature of things. 
Fundamentally we are all religious, since we are crea- 
tures of God. Here is a basic unity that we tend to 
overlook. Our awareness of mutual belonging is lost 
behind the barriers of race, color, historical tradition, 
and in Christianity, especially, in the theological 
atomism that marks Protestantism. In _ theological 
terms it might be said that unity in religion is the will 
of God, and that isolationism in religion is sin. 

Is it the will of God that all men should profess one 
religion—that all men should think alike in religion? 
If religious feeling is universal as far as man is con- 
cerned, is that the same thing as saying that religion 
is or ought to be one and indivisible? 

One of the difficulties in our concern with religious 
unity is that we are approaching it from too many 
angles and with too many preconceived ideas. There 
is also too much perfectionism in our approach to it. 
On the Christian side there is the feeling that Chris- 
tians, professing one leader, should put aside their 
denominational labels and unite in one Church. Among 
the rank and file of church people, and even more 
among a considerable number of nonchurchgoers this 
feeling is strong. All churches are the same, they say. 
What difference does it make? We are all going the 
same way. (By this I suppose they usually mean to 
heaven!) Many people see in the half dozen churches 
of a small rural community a colossal waste in land, 
in buildings, in upkeep and salaries—a wasteful dupli- 
cation that appalls thrifty souls. This has been a 
powerful reason for the union church, the federated 
church and the so-called community church. Economic 
rather than theological considerations have been the 
dominant motive in many communities. We also have, 
although on the higher level of mutual aid and more 
effective influence, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and the United Church of Canada. 
We have seen efforts, sometimes successful, to unite 
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the various factions of some particular denomination, 
or a union of denominations of similar belief and 
polity. However, we still have at least twenty-one 
different Baptist groups, fifteen Church of God groups, 
twenty Lutheran sects, twenty-one Methodist and so 
on. Some denominations are divided and subdivided 
into sects of less than one hundred members. Separa- 
tion has occurred for various reasons, historical and 
otherwise, but prominent among them has been the 
doctrine of Biblical infallibility. The worship of the 
Word has resulted in the fetishism of words. Dispute 
over the meaning of texts has caused many a secession. 
The fundamentalist in religion tends to look for re- 
ligious unity on the basis of Biblical infallibility. 
Anyone who denies the infallibility of the Bible should, 
according to them, be by-passed on the road to 
Christian unity. How can one be brother to an agnostic 
or an atheist or a denier of the Word? On the other 
hand, how can any so-called denier of the Word, who 
values his integrity of reason or conscience, co-operate 
on this theological level? 

Furthermore, there are denominations that talk a 
great deal about the blessings of unity and about 
Christian brotherhood, but are unwilling to compose 
theological differences to make such unity possible. 
I am inclined to think that any religious group that 
considers itself the one and only true church, God’s 
chosen people, that expects to sacrifice little and to 
receive much, cannot be counted upon to promote and 
achieve religious unity. Such groups, in my opinion, 
have not learned completely the lessons of democracy 
which include freedom of belief and freedom of con- 
science. Unfortunately, to many people the church is 
far more important as an institution than an extensive 
and all-embracing Christian brotherhood. : 

What part can the liberals play? In speaking of 
them I am not thinking of any particular denomina- 
tions. I am thinking of all those church people in 
almost all denominational groups who are religious 
liberals in varying degrees, who are neither Bible 
worshipers (fundamentalists) nor Church worshipers 


-(institutionalists), but are primarily the product of 


democratic ideas, who think in terms not of the King- 
dom of God, but of the democracy of God. 

Is it possible for these religious liberals, scattered 
throughout Christendom, to continue close co-opera- 
tion with the fundamentalists, the institutionalists and 
the. evangelicals? Or does this vertical split on 


theological matters or on polity mean that we must 
seek a new approach to religious unity? The problem 
is not really as simple as people sometimes believe. 

Of course, if Christendom should finally align itself 
into these few groups, we would at least have a certain 
amount of simplification. It might be an improvement 
on the present situation. We would have only three or 
four denominations instead of over two hundred. But 
we must seriously ask the question: Is that what we 
want? Would that solve the problem? Would it be a 
stable unity, or would a continued development of 
religious thought result in future disagreements and 
splits? I think the question practically answers itself, 
because as long as man is a thinking, reasoning animal, 
he is not going to be content with a pigeonhole in 
religion or in anything else. Democracy and freedom 
are not concepts we can reserve for politics and 
economics and civil rights alone. Democracy and 
freedom have their place in religion as in any other 
area of life. They cannot be separated from any of 
man’s interests or activities. 

It is my belief that no real unity in religion is pos- 
sible on the theological plane unless it rests upon the 
broad base of sympathetic understanding on the one 
hand, and absolute freedom of belief on the other. 
Tolerance is not enough. We talk a lot about religious 
tolerance, about how wonderful it is that Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew can sit on the same platform together 
and tolerate one another. I don’t think that is what 
we need at all. We must go further. We must forget 
labels and treat one another as human beings, and 
stop being wide-eyed with wonder at the spectacle of 
people, who happen to think differently in religion, 
speaking of tolerance. Man’s mind can be a far- 
ranging thing, and his heart inevitably forms different 
affections. Not tolerance, not organic unity of belief, 
but a sympathetic understanding of differences, if not 
agreement with them, should be our aim. 

Where then can we agree? It is extremely important 
that religion have a spearhead of attack in an 
imperfect world. I believe that the largest areas of 
agreement are ethical. I believe there are fundamen- 
tal moral principles on which not only Christians, but 
all men of good will everywhere, can reach an under- 
standing, and on which they can act _ together. 
Christianity has always, in the long run, been noted 
for its idealism, and it should never lose sight of ideal 
goals. But many of its mistakes and many of its 
failures have been due to that very fact. To keep goals 
in view is not the same thing as to keep one’s head in 
the clouds. What Christianity needs today is more 
realism (or call it practical idealism, if you will) with 
less humility in the face of stark evil, less otherworld- 
liness and more worldly wisdom in dealing with ethical 


problems. Once we do that we shall open the way for © 


-a unity among men that may startle us. Our most 
frequent and most beloved prayer says, “Thy Kingdom 
come on earth,” and that, I venture to say, is the 
sentiment, uttered or unexpressed, of every living soul. 
Men will not all agree on the details of the City of 
God, but the possibilities of union and of united action 
in this area are far greater than we sometimes think. 
_ I don’t believe that we can be content with this kind 


of union only among Christians as distinct from other 
religions. We won’t have to be content with it if we 
extend our efforts along ethical lines. The old mission- 
ary idea of converting the heathen, the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, the Confucian, the Mohammedan to Chris- 
tianity, or to some particular kind of Christianity, has 
been om the wane for a long time, and its exit is being 
accelerated by certain obvious war situations. 

If, therefore, in the time to come, we are to have 
a universal religion, that religion must be founded upon 
ethics, upon Christian ethics, if you will, but the real 
point of union must be principles that represent also 
the common heritage, the common desire and aspira- 
tion and hope of mankind as a whole. 

It may be heresy, but I don’t believe there is a 
chance in the world that Christianity with its special 
and peculiar dogmas will ever become a real universal 
religion. We all havea right to demand good character 
and sincerity, but we have no right, as lovers of demo- 
cracy, to demand that all men should think alike, 
especially about matters of faith. And so I believe that 
no one religion can aspire to be a universal religion. 
I do believe that once men get rid of the theological 
rubbish that has cluttered up all the great religions, 
once men get rid of ancient and outworn creeds that ne 
longer have significance for your life and mine today, 
once they succeed in sifting out the transient things 
and get down to the permanent eternal verities which 
are common to human life and aspiration everywhere, 
then and then only will they be laying the foundation 
for a real world religion that will have some chance of 
success. 

As soon as we realize it is the teaching of Jesus that 
has universal appeal, and not beliefs about the person 
of Jesus, we shall find that the world may well be one 
religiously, even as today it is one geographically. 
On this basis, the religions of the world are not as far 
apart as we sometimes think. There is a considerable 
amount of common ground in the scriptures of the 
principal faiths of mankind. A classic example is, of 
course, the Golden Rule. Whether it is stated in a 
positive or a negative way does not matter very much 
—the moral sentiment is the same. Christianity says, 
“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also 
unto them.” Buddhism says: “All men tremble at 
punishment. All men love life; remember that thou 
art like unto them.” Confucianism says, “What you 
do not like when done to yourself, do not do to others.” 
Hinduism states, “Let no man do to another, what — 
would be repugnant to himself.” 

It seems to me that in spite of surface differences 
the areas of agreement, wherein all the peoples of the 
world could discover a common ground, are large. Men 
may worship God in their own way, in church, in 
temple, in synagogue, in shrine. They may call him 
by different names. They may bow or kneel, or sit, 
or stand, or lie down on the ground when they pray. 
But the common meeting place of a universal religion 
is the altar of human relations. “If we love not our 
brother whom we can see, how can we love God whom 
we do not see?” Let us put our emphasis upon right 
relationships between man and man, and the matter of 
religious unity will tend to take care of itself. 
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THEY ENDURE THE HELL OF BATTLE 


By CARL B. BIHLDORFF 


Mr. Bihldorff, minister of the First Parish in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, preached two sermons based on letters 
received recently from his parishioners in the armed services 
to whom he had sent a questionnaire letter seeking answers 
to three specific questions. 


from so many of our servicemen and women, and 

to receive such thoughtful and constructive sug- 
gestions. Considering the trying circumstances under 
which many of these letters were written, it amazed me 
to find so much dispassionate thinking and such 
‘practical idealism from those who are enduring the 
rigorous trials of military life. 

The first question asked was this: “What are some 
of the specific tasks which we on the home front 
should perform in laying foundations for a peace- 
ful world?” This question evoked a variety of replies, 
but almost to a man these letters brought a scathing 
indictment of American educational policies and insti- 
tutions. One person wrote: “You ask first about 
specific tasks for the home front in laying foundations 
for a peaceful world. It seems to me that our schools 
should carry the main weight here—I mean that our 
history courses have failed to give us proper perspec- 
tives relative to the past accomplishments and objec- 
tives of such countries as Russia and China. This has 
tended to make us concentrate on an excessively factual 
dissection of American history, losing sight of the great 
movements through the ages.”’ Another person wrote: 
“Among an infinite number of mental excellences that” 
Americans “need to develop in .. . laying the founda- 
tions for world peace, I think the most fundamental 
and vital . . . are understanding and judgment. By 
understanding, I mean seeing countries in the perspec- 
tive of their own histories: why have they developed 
into their present state, what are their national 
characteristics and what are their needs?” And here 
is a third comment: “The leaders, whoever they may 
be, require training in social science, political science 
and human relations. How little we hear of research 
in these subjects! Physics and chemistry and medicine 
are highly developed in comparison—with do’s and 
don’t’s and exams and theories. .. . I believe Harvard’s 
Dr. James B. Conant realizes this need in the training 
of leaders, as stated in his announcement of the Kir- 
stein Professorship established ‘to encourage teaching 
and research in the neglected area of human relations’ 

. ‘to point the way toward maximum co-operation 
among all groups in the nation!” Then, in his own 
words, he continued: “National unity and group under- 
standing are necessary if this country is to have the 
great influence for good which it should have in inter- 
national affairs in the future, and if mares itself 
is to survive.’ 

A fourth person wrote: “Our week of seven days i is 
generally devoted: five and a half days to earning a 
living, one anda half to recreation, or one day to 
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recreation, and one half a day to church. Would it not 
be worth the price to avoid world-wide wars to give 
one day or its equivalent to making international 
questions our business? We have to give two or three 
years out of our lives, or our lives, to pay for our 
failure to avoid this war. I propose a new command- 
ment, more useful today than the one about ‘graven 
images’: One seventh of your time and thought belongs 
to mankind (to the affairs of your town, state, nation 
and planet).” — 

Most of us have already received our foumiall educa- 
tion, so that whatever improvements may be made in 
the policies of our schools and the subject matter of 
textbooks would not significantly affect our thinking. 
With this in mind, one of my correspondents wrote, 
“Any community would benefit from a sort of ‘Inter- 
national Club’ where lectures would be given by 
travelers who have visited and really known other 
countries. Too often there is a tendency to dwell on 
trivial differences and customs, instead of trying to get 
the other fellow’s point of view—a typical American 
fallacy. A well-operated club could keep the local 
community informed on developments—good or bad— 
throughout the world. More newspapers like the inter- 
nationally-minded Christian Science Monitor would be 
of great value.” 


Understanding Outranks Hate 


In this connection, I want to speak of three letters 
received from one of my correspondents, each of them 
constituting a fine sermon. In not one letter from those 
overseas or in this country was there expressed the 
spirit of vindictiveness. Hatred, which one American 
author described as essential to the conduct of war, is 
wholly absent in the letters I have received. Now let 
me quote from a letter. “Christ’s doctrine ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’? must be the principle on which to 
base human relationships individually and collectively. 
The word ‘love’ as used in this quotation has been 
distasteful to me as well as to others. A few years ago 
I read a book called The Syrian Christ in which the 
word ‘love’ was interpreted as ‘be understanding of, be 
considerate of, be generous with, deal justly with.’ This 
interpretation seemed to be a far more workable and 
true one than our conception of a spontaneous, emo- 
tional feeling. No one in his right mind could love the 
Germans and the Japs, especially one who has seen 
them commit atrocities. But one could, if considering 
the principle of treatment of others in relation to the 
good of the whole, try to understand, talk over with, 
be generous in our actions toward, and deal justly with 
the Japs and Germans.” 

The following excerpt from another letter spoke 
directly to me: “If I were a minister and were working 
on the general policy of international peace, I should 
teach tolerance... It is the most important matter to be 


spoken of from the pulpit. And when I say tolerance, 
I mean a sincere respect for the other person’s way of 
life, his religion, his clothes, his manners and all that 
goes with the word ‘mores.’ I know that history does 
not reveal that religious people have been tolerant, so 
that it may be hard for a minister to speak in these 
terms. Certainly the most intolerant people the world 
ever knew were the Christian Spaniards who conquered 
the South Americans in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. I have already seen in North Africa the 
intolerance of the Americans who think that those 
people are uncivilized because they do not eat our food 
or use our methods of morality or cleanliness. And yet 
who are we to think that we are right and others 
wrong? I am sure that Christ, in his sermon on the 
Mount, meant to inculcate tolerance and an under- 
standing of each other, and yet it is his professing 
followers in our generation who are intolerant.” 


Anti-Russian Propaganda Unjust 


Speaking again of tolerance and understanding, he 
wrote: “Another example of my views on this comes 
out of a trip to Russia in the summer of ’43. The 
propaganda in our country has been such that we have 
come to look upon the Russians as an outcast people 
of a different and almost brutal psychology. This, 
from personal observation, is absolutely unjust. They 
are a frank, open, realistic folk who like their games, 
their music and their little pleasures just as we do. 
They are brave above all the peoples I have ever 
known. Our intolerance almost caused us to lose all 
contact with them, and had we lost it we would never 
have wrested victory out of this war.” 

One of our men, after fighting in the Saipan in- 
vasion, wrote: “Hard as it will be, I believe that once 
this war is over we should take the Germans and the 
Japanese and educate them. Right now they appear 
brutal and barbaric, solely because they have been 
brought up to hate others. There can’t be peace while 
there is hatred. My educational plan will take at least 
a generation. Hitler’s and Hirohito’s boys will have 
to be out of world affairs before much can be done. 
It is their children, and their children’s children that 
will have to be taught friendship and love.” 

I marvel at the wisdom of these men and women, 
many of whom—without realizing it—are pleading for 
an application of Christian principles to world affairs. 
And they speak their message, not from the cushioned 
seats of comfort and ease; many of them have spoken 
after they endured the hell of battle. 

Some of you saw in the Boston Herald of November 
4 a report of Dr. Mortimer J. Adler’s speech given 


before 2500 Essex County teachers. He said, “World — 


peace is not possible until all nations are willing to give 
up their sovereignty.” Now, I quote Adler’s statement 
for two reasons: first, he is a professor of the philosophy 
of law at the University of Chicago, and second, his 
position on internationalism introduces a similar one 
taken from a letter I received. This person wrote: “I 
believe we must abandon the notion of absolute 
sovereignty of nations just as we have successively 
abandoned the concepts of absolute sovereignty of the 


individual, the family, the clan, the city and the state. 
All nations must accept rules to govern their conduct 
as it may affect the well-being of others.” 


People Must Be War-Conscious 


There is just one more reply I wish to share with 
you as a conclusion to my first question. From Eng- 
land came these words: “I have talked and worked 
with so many boys who have been overseas in combat, 
have fought in pretty rough conditions; some are numb 
and worn out and when they return to the States they’ll 
want rest and will not care even to attempt to continue 
the fight. Others realize that the fight begins when the 
shooting stops. They’ll come home full of experiences 
that they would hate to see repeated. Even if they 
told them, they wouldn’t be believed. These boys, 
however, will try like the dickens to make a better 
government, to accomplish a world peace and a sound 
American foreign policy. But they’ll have a tough time 
of it, as you will see when it’s all over. The swing will 
go back to forgetting the war as much as possible. 
This is why I think it’s so terribly important to make 
people war-conscious, for if we don’t get on the beam 
then, we’ll have the whole works over again. We owe 
it to the boys who have given their very best, and to 
those who have been killed, not to give up our task of 
building a warless world.” 

The second question was: “In what way have 
your convictions (religious, political, economic and 
social) been changed or fortified since you entered 
the service?” 

One person, after briefly describing the awful scenes 
and situations he has endured, said, “To see men turn 
in refuge to God when nothing else would avail, and 
to see the relief they obtained was convincing. I am 
sure of a Greater Power, a Guiding Hand and a Purpose 
for it all.’ Another person wrote: “If anything, my 
religious convictions have been strengthened.” And 
here is another revealing statement: “While I was 
fairly faithful attending services at the First Parish in 
Brookline, I feel that now the wish to go to the chapels 
is prompted more by a genuine desire and less by a 
sense of duty.” 

One of my correspondents began his statement of ° 
religion in these words: “My convictions have not 
changed ... but I have a supreme conviction, learned 
from my way of life and my scientific training—that the 
world is so beautifully integrated and ordered that some 
omnipotent providence must have shaped it. Thus the 
divine providence is seen by me everywhere; every 
bush, every animal has an equal place in the eyes of the 
Lord. I do not believe that any sect or any group of 
men are to be singled out to go to heaven. All who 
live the right kind of life, who are generous and tolerant 
shall find themselves together some day. Perhaps you 
would call this pantheism. Whatever you call it, I find 
it highly satisfactory, and it leads me to dedicate my 
life to the service of others... .” 

Sometimes we hear stories about our fighting men 
being discouraged as they contemplate the purposes 
for which our nation is fighting. I have heard such 
reports, and so have some of you. Because of this I 
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wish to quote a few lines from one serviceman’s letter: 
“The faith of the average American in uniform in the 
principles for which he is fighting is strong. His faith 
in our way of life, however you may wish to express 
it—as the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution—has 
been reaffirmed time and again. . . . His ever-burning 
desire to return home to these things is a reaffirmation 
of his faith in America. The love of freedom in the 
little natives of New Guinea and other islands is a 
beacon in the night for the cause of those who love 
liberty, and it is proof of the eternal faith that Christ 
had in man.” 


Religion and Economics Are Needed 


A large majority of my letters reveals that the most 
vigorous thinking has been on international and religi- 
ous matters. Few individuals seem to have time for 
political, economic, or social problems. One individual, 
however, a person overseas, made the following com- 
ments: “Through a correspondence course I am becom- 
mg a little more liberal in economic lingo and concepts 
.... Through seeing England in wartime I realize on 
what simple necessities one can live and be happy.” 
One of my correspondents did go into the economic 
field with some zeal. He wrote: “If the world is to 
have sound foundations which will insure peace, the 
need for peace must be advanced so that all can see it 
is their immediate self-interest. . .. The only solution is 
to build a world in which economic endeavor is directed 
in parallel lines, not at cross-purposes. . . . For prosper- 
ity we must promote a world-wide growth in trade, 
and to do this we must lower our tariffs. . . . Religion 
will play a big part in this plan, promoting the cause 
of peace and pointing out where the real self-interest, 
the Christian self-interest, lies.” Another writer, answer- 
ing the question about changes in social thought, said, 
“Racialism just must go. There will always be trouble 
when a nation or a group takes this attitude.” 

My final question was this: “How can your 
church better serve its community, nation and 
world?” Though answered indirectly in their replies 
to the first two questions, it seemed to stump many 
of the men. However, a few of them did answer 
specifically this question. One wrote: “Men must be 
given opportunities to acquire truth and knowledge and 
reason and wisdom, for a wise man is a good man. 
Only thus can mankind be bettered, and only through 
the betterment of mankind can the world achieve our 
high hopes.” Another wrote that the church can better 
serve mankind “by reformulating its thought in modern 
terms and accurate language.” From the Mediter- 
ranean theater came this opinion: “The great challenge 
of the church lies in its power to supply a philosophy 
of life that emphasizes in the family and community 
life the habits of thought and feeling necessary for a 
more co-operative world. It is most unfortunate that 
many religions are so intolerant of each other. Over 
here I’ve met Baptists, Methodists, Catholics, Episco- 
palians and others, and in many cases the people I’ve 
talked to are emotionally touchy about their particular 
way of thinking of God, Christ and the Bible. Why? 
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Because the teachings of their church did not broaden 
their minds to become really tolerant. It certainly is 
possible to be loyal to something in disagreement with 
some other group without building an invisible barrier 
between the two groups. And if children grow up under 
this cloud of interfaith intolerance—how can we expect 
them to face with open minds the problems of inter- 
nationalism?” 

Speaking specifically of the task of our church, 
another man said, “It is the job of the church to make 
people at home aware of their duty to returning men, 
to stimulate them to prepare their sons and brothers 
and husbands who will be returning from the war for a 
life in peacetime similar to the life to which all service- 
men dream of returning, and to guide them in smooth- 
ing the path of emotional reconstruction for their men 
folk. Meanwhile, during the remainder of the war, the 
church must continue to act as a haven for those whose 
loved ones are away at war. In times of duress there 
are few to whom the average person feels he or she 
can turn for spiritual guidance, and it is the job of the 
church to provide this spiritual haven.” Concerning 
the spiritual life of the servicemen, he wrote: “This 
spiritual haven is available to us out here through our 
ever-faithful chaplains and in their quiet devoted way 
they have brought many, many hours of peace, con- 
tentment and happiness to our men. Their strength in 
our little communities is tremendous.” : 

I cannot summarize this sermon, nor can I frame 
an adequate conclusion. Since it is wholly a collection 
of their thoughts and attitudes, it may be best con- 
cluded by a final quotation from one of their letters: 

“Liberty is not an end, it is a means to a greater 
life—and when we set our courses for that greater life 
we shall have reoriented our thought so that American 
life will have that appeal which shall inspire effort 
through long and arduous work. All this will be needed 
if we are to be a strong and vibrant enough society to 
lead the world away from war. It will be, as you will 
see, a substitution of something better than but akin 
to the glory of battle.” | 


UNITARIAN SUMMER MEETINGS 


(All meetings are for less than fifty delegates. This sched- 
ule is subject to change due to wartime conditions. Write 
for confirmation before making plans.) 


June 10-17—lowa-Nebraska Federation A.U.Y., Lake Ah- 
quabi, lowa 


June 23-July 7—Connecticut Valley Camp, Rowe, Massa- 
chusetts 


July 14-21—A.U.Y. Council meeting, Ferry Beach, Maine 
August 4-9—Midwest A.U.Y. committee meeting, Lake 


Geneva, Wisconsin 
August 11-18—New England Regional Committee meet- 
ing, Ferry Beach, Maine 
August 14-19—Southern California A.U.Y. college-age 
meeting, Barton School, Topanga Canyon, 
California 
August 19-26—lIcelandic Youth and Religious Education 
Conference, Hnausa, Manitoba 
August 31-September 4—East Canada A.U.Y. youth meet- 
ing (place to be announced) ‘ 
August 29-September 3—Religious Education Institute, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 
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- FLORENCE THE RELIGIOUS LIBERAL | 


BY RAMONA SAWYER BARTH 


thodox attitudes in the 

field of religion. She dis- 
liked the emphasis upon man’s 
innate depravity. Man was not 
a “miserable sinner”; he was a 
“potential divinity.” A “Gari- 
baldian” in politics, Florence 
was a liberal in religion. 

Most biographers go to great 
lengths to show Miss Nightin- 
gale’s_ affiliations with the 
Church of England. At certain 
periods of her life when no Uni- 
tarian Church was conveniently 
located she is known to have 
attended the Anglican Church 
and even to have partaken of 
communion. But she was, more 
significantly, the daughter of 
Unitarian parents brought up 
in a home frequently visited by 
great religious liberals of the 
day. During the formative 
years of her life, she accom- 
panied her father to Unitarian 
services in the little chapel that 
existed at Lea. Later she wor- 
shiped as often as her health permitted at Essex Street 
Chapel, the first Unitarian church in Great Britain. 
Her interests in the cause of religious liberalism con- 
tinued to the end of her life. Her proselytizing zeal 
was apparent at eighty years of age when she sent two 
ladies to make purchases at a bazaar being held to 
raise funds for new Unitarian chapels. Her whole life 
with its passionate devotion to social reform stands as 
the very embodiment of Unitarian ideals transformed 
into action. 

Seemingly engrossed in charts, hospital plans and 
medical statistics, she found time to publish many 
religious works upon such subjects as “Belief in God,” 
“The Plan of Creation,” “The Origin of Evil” and “The 
Nature of Morality.” In a book dedicated to the work- 
ing men she arrived at the conclusion, shocking to 
society, that “the most thinking and conscientious of 
the artisans have no religion at all . . . all the moral 
and intellectual among them seem going over to 
Atheism!” 

She heralded the study of comparative religions, 


| VLORENCE challenged or- 


showing in one work how different ages have meant - 


different things by God; the Christian idea was but 
one of many; there was the conception of the Hindu, 
the Greek and the Israelite as well. 

Florence was a contemplative as well as an active 
saint. She records many mystical experiences from 
youth on, in which she threw her heart, mind and soul 
into the world about her. Not only the beauty of the 
Sistine Chapel overwhelmed her. Extreme poverty and 
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ugliness had a similar effect. 
In the slums of London she 
writes, “You cannot get out of a 
carriage at a party without see- 
ing what is in the faces making 
the lanes on either side, and 
without feeling tempted to rush 
back and say, “Those are my 
brothers and sisters.’” The words 
brother and_ sister connoted 
more to Florence than blood 
relationships. She had _ little 
class or family consciousness; 
she identified herself with all. 

Florence the mystic was the 
motivator of Florence the 
woman of action. It was the 
“inner light,’ “the still small 
voice” from within that “com- 
pelled” her to put into action 
her many and varied ideals. 
Religion in her own terms was 
“to do God’s work in the 
world.” The service of God 
meant to her the service of man. 
The brotherhood of man was te 
her not an ideal but a reality. 
Mankind was one whether its 
components were aborigines, members of the Royal 
family, impoverished Indians or the inmates of a poor- 
house. Sectarianism was not in Florence’s: make-up 
and she tried all through her life to abolish it in others. 
When first starting her nursing career at Harley Street, 
she fought her committee when it refused to let her 
take in Catholic patients. Telling a friend of a similar 
example of bigotry, she writes, “I wished them good 
morning, unless I might take in Jews and their rabbis. 
So now it is settled and in print that we are to take 
in all denominations whatever.” She did favor certain 
Catholics at one period of her life but not for their 
religious theology; it was their deeds that appealed te 
her. “The Catholic orders,” she wrote, “offered me 
work, training for that work, sympathy and help in 
it, such as I had in vain sought in the Church of 
England... .” “That body had,” according to Florence, 
“told me to go back and do crocheting in my mother’s 
drawing room; or if I were tired of that, to marry and 
look well at the head of my husband’s table.” 

Though accused of showing favoritism toward this 
sect or that, Florence had but one test for a woman’s 
religion, “Was she a good woman and did she know 
her business?” 

Parthe well understood her sister when she wrote 
of her selections of nurses, “Flo desired to include all 
shades of opinions to prove that all might work in a 
common brotherhood of love to God and man.” 

One good Irish clergyman, on being asked by his 
congregation to what sect Miss Nightingale belonged 
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aptly replied, “She belongs to a sect, which, un- 
fortunately, is a very rare one; the sect of the Good 
Samaritan.” 

Florence Nightingale’s religious spirit was more 
pioneering than pious; although she received world- 
wide acclaim and distinguished honors during her 
lifetime, she suffered too, the wrath of convention- 
bound society. As one ahead of her time, she knew 
criticism as well as adulation. 

With great fervor did she quote from John Stuart 
Mill: “I have no patience with people who will not 
publish because they think that the world is not ripe 
enough for their ideas; that is only conceit or cowardice. 
If anybody has thought out anything which he con- 
ceives to be truth, in Heaven’s name let him say it.” 

Florence did not wait until “the time was ripe” to 
project her ideas on sanitation, the status of women, or 
religion. 

One of her friends who shared her plans for a better 
India was called a “splendid madman.” “And so he 
is,” was Florence’s quick retort, “but all these must 
be splendid madmen who initiate any great thing, any 
great work.” ? 

When at the end of her life she saw some of her 
own nursing methods being discarded as antiquated, 
she felt not resentful but hopeful for progress in her 
profession. 

“What greater reward can a good worker desire 
than that the next generation should forget him, 
regarding as an obsolete truism, work which his own 
generation called a visionary fanaticism?” 


This article on “Florence the Religious Liberal” is the final 
chapter of Ramona Sawyer Barth’s new biography of Florence 
Nightingale, Fiery Angel, published by Glade House, Coral Gables, 
Florida. This chapter is printed with the permission of Glade 
House. The Register will review Fiery Angel in the July issue. 
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SOME FRESH WORDS ON FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 218) 


lem: what to do with the unexpected responses Nature 
makes to even our best-calculated endeavors. In this 
process the world’s work is done, man grows in stature 
to his true human greatness, the progress or regress 
of the race is decided and the Will of God fulfilled or 
failed. If the liberal church would express its freedom 
in the world as here delineated, it must cultivate at 
least four qualities. 

The first is what might be called gospel directness. 
It is noteworthy that Jesus was not given to long 
speeches. His recorded sayings are brief utterances 
which must often have followed long listening silences. 
We: would do well to quell our flood of five-syllable 
words and try to recapture something of the steady 
gaze of love that dwelt in His eyes. We need a more 
sensitive compassion. With Wordsworth we should 
learn to live “with our eye on the object.” Let us 
forget our narrow selves in the communion of common 
effort so that our hearts may return to their normal 
function of sustaining and motivating our lives. It yet 
remains unshakenly true that he who would save his 
life must lose it “for My sake and the Gospel’s.” 

Closely allied to this is our need for originality and 
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genuineness, particularly in our thinking. We believe 
deeply in the unique value of every human soul, yet we 
lightly spurn the evidence that the individual’s 
unique experience enables him alone to give. Particu- 
larly do we spurn our own insights. Richard Cabot’ 
used to say that every man had one good book’in him: 

his autobiography. It is not that every thought must 
be new and previously unknown, but that it be true 
in the living experience of the individual. By cul- 
tivating this, we realize more of our essential humanity 
and we achieve a greater breadth of the essential 
personal integrity. Whenever life is immediately seen 
and felt a sort of revelation occurs. It is, in the 
immediate moment, like Emerson’s “Rhodora,” “its own 
excuse for being.”: Reflection can see beyond such 
experience, but only growth can surpass it, which is 
why Jesus preached a gospel of the more abundant 
life. 

Thirdly we must cultivate group feeling and action. 
In effect the world today is run by groups, of various 
sorts. An individual knight wandering around seeking 
to enforce justice would not be very useful against 
SS Guards or the Ku-Klux Klan. Co-operation with 
the largest possible number is necessary to make our 
voice heard in the noise of the machine age. The Uni- 
tarian Church has agreed on the common search and 
the free mind as the principle of procedure, yet we must 
go further if it be possible. Doctrinally, one cannot 
but question the possibility or even the desirability of 
unity, but practically we are far more united than we 
know. One recalls the old English judge who told a 
young colleague, “Never give reasons for your de- 
cisions: the decision will generally be right, the reasons 
almost certainly wrong.” Unitarians have developed 
an unfortunate habit of arguing over their different 
reasons for doing the same right thing. Perhaps if we 
did more of the same right things, we might find our 
reasons approaching a common truth. 

Finally we must face up to the Beyond. We must 
ask ourselves the question: “What makes the Good 
good?” There are great and rewarding problems facing 
a Unitarian theologian today. For our faith is 
particularly equipped to wrestle with the great problem 
of relativity in truth and morals. We are able, because 
we are not petrified into creeds, to work out the idea 
that the Good is not a static quality, but one aspect 
of a developing pattern that is eternally different under 
dynamic growth, yet which always presents a single 
option. All forms pass, but the devotion of the heart 
to the Good remains. 

If the Unitarian Church in America should make 
real in its life these qualities and evidence the same by 
positive acts, then the charges brought against liberal- 
ism in its German manifestation will stand refuted. 
The men whose hands shook, the men who gladly put 
on Hitler’s manacles, had ceased to live their freedom. 
It had become to them “the supreme idea,” an end in 
itself rather than the only true way of living. This is 
a perilously easy error for an established religion to fall 
into. Freedom must be maintained at its full depth 
and devotion in the churches founded upon it, lest 
both faith and institution crumble to dust and be 
blown away by the first tempest that rises. 


A CENTURY OF MEADVILLE PROGRESS 


By FREDERICK L. WEIS — 


The following article is a condensation of a brief history, 
written for and published by The Meadville Theological 
School on the occasion of its centenary. 


1844 in Meadville, Pennsylvania, and _ incor- 
porated in 1846. It was established in Chicago in 
1926. 

The purpose of Meadville, as defined by the charter, 
is “to give instruction in religion, theology, ethics and 
preparation for the Christian ministry.” The charter 
further provides that “no doctrinal test shall ever be 
made a condition of enjoying any of the opportunities 
of instruction in the School.” Though established and 
endowed by Unitarians, the school has always been 
free in spirit as well as free from denominational 
control. 

The best schools have attained their excellence by 
slow growth from small beginnings. No way has yet 
been discovered of creating an oak in a day. John 
Harvard founded a little provincial school in the 
wilderness; succeeding generations have created the 
university that bears his name. Unquestionably the 
ruling motive in the minds of those who conceived the 
idea of establishing in Meadville a school for theologi- 
cal instruction was a desire to promote the spread of 
unsectarian Christianity. The end sought was practical 
effort for the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind 
through the instrumentality of an educated ministry. 


[os Meadville Theological School was founded in 


After Four Failures 


_ The Unitarian churches of America were full of a 
missionary enthusiasm to extend their influence into 
the rapidly developing West. The only divinity school 
serving as a source of supplies was at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, a long journey for the men who wanted 
training and far from the western field for which they 
were to be trained. Leaders were on every hand 
discussing the possibility of establishing a theological 
school in and for the West. A strategic site in what 
was then called “west” was a vital consideration. At 
Cincinnati, Ohio, such a western school was planned, 
but the plans came to nothing, as did a similar project 
for Louisville, Kentucky, where James Freeman Clarke 
was doing his great work. In St. Louis, Missouri, 
William G. Eliot made the attempt, again without 
success. Even a project at Buffalo, New York, under 
Dr. George W. Hosmer’s leadership, though more 
promising than its predecessors, was not fulfilled. 
What Dr. Hosmer was unable to accomplish at 
_ Buffalo he urged his young friend, Frederic Huide- 
koper, to undertake in Meadville. The older Mr. 
-Huidekoper, warmly interested from the first, promised 
personal and financial assistance. The chief responsi- 
bility and most of the teaching fell at the start on 
_ Frederic Huidekoper. Rev. E. G. Holland assisted 


as instructor; Dr. Hosmer agreed to come from Buffalo 
for courses of lectures. All these men served without 
salary. Harm Jan Huidekoper gave five hundred 
dollars for initial expenses, and secured contributions 
by writing to friends throughout the West, as well as 
in New York and Philadelphia. The American Uni- 
tarian Association promised five hundred dollars a 
year for five years to secure a suitable president, and 
found the right man in the person of Rufus Phineas 
Stebbins, minister of the First Church in Leominster, 
Massachusetts. 

In 1844, therefore, Dr. Stebbins came to Meadville 
and began a creative and fruitful career of a dozen 
years. He was a graduate of Amherst College and of 
the Harvard Divinity School. Of him, Dr. Cary wrote,. 
“He was a born teacher and had a tremendous personal 
force and influence. . , . He was a providential man for 
the first president of Meadville, clear-cut, incisive, 
weighty.” After his work at Meadville, he returned to 
the ministry. He is gratefully remembered for his 
organization of the Unitarian church in Ithaca, New 
York. 

The Meadville Theological School, under Dr. Steb- 
bins’ leadership, had begun with nine students. The 
elder Huidekoper bought for its housing a small brick 
structure originally built as a church by the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians. “Very close to a_ stable,” a 
critic remarked. “Happily near the sort of place where 
Jesus was born,” replied Mr. Huidekoper, and went on 
with his remodeling. Until this was completed the 
school met in Alfred Huidekoper’s house. There its 
first meeting was held, October 1, 1844, a date to be 
commemorated with grateful loyalty. 

Expenses were light; fifty dollars would carry a man 
through the forty weeks of the school year. In 1852 
Frederic Huidekoper gave to the school four acres of 
land; it became the campus. In 1854, when Meadville 
Theological School was ten years old, Divinity Hall, 
a much-needed and adequate home for the institution, 
was erected on the campus through the generosity of 
the Unitarian churches of New York and Brooklyn. 
The library building, which fittingly bore the Huide- 
koper name, built by members of that family, came in! 
1890. 


Scholarship Made Basic 


Thus the early years of the school were years of 
very plain living but of very high thinking. Divinity 
Hall contained not only classrooms, a library, a chapel, 
rooms for students, but also a dining room and pantry, 
for the building had to house the students as well as 
feed both their bodies and their minds. In 1908 
Hunnewell Hall was built, a gift due to the generosity 
of many givers, but chiefly to that of Mr. Hollis H. 
Hunnewell, of Wellesley, Massachusetts. This building 
then became the center of family and social life, and 
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is gratefully remembered as an indispensable and 
precious part of the common life in Meadville. 

Shortly after Divinity Hall was built, Dr. Stebbins 
was succeeded in the presidency by Dr. Oliver Stearns 
(1856-1863). He was a fine scholar, an effective 
teacher. A student of his wrote, “Those who heard 
him in the Chapel of the School will recall the moral 
electricity and vigor of his speech, and still feel its 
magnetic spell upon them.” He was called from 
Meadville to become professor and eventually dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School. Under Dr. Stearns, 
there appeared a marked elevation of the standard of 
scholarship and an improvement in methods of instruc- 
tion. An acquaintance with the Latin and Greek 
languages was for the first time required. 

Dr. Stearns was succeeded by Dr. Abiel Abbot 
Livermore (1863-1890). His gentleness and serenity of 
temperament made him a contrast to his predecessor, 
but he was no less a loyal supporter of the loftiest 
principles and causes. He was a Biblical student, and 
prepared a widely used commentary to the whole New 
Testament. He led the school well for twenty-seven 
years. In his eightieth year he retired, and was 
succeeded by Dr. George Lovell Cary (1890-1902). 
He was likewise a New Testament scholar, and pub- 
lished valuable comment, in particular, on the Gospels. 
He brought the modern critical methods to Meadville 
in fuller measure than had previous teachers. In 1902 
he became emeritus. 

This period was signalized by a marked enrichment 
of the course of study through the establishment of new 
departments, rendered possible only because of 
financial conditions favorable to the enlargement of the 
staff of instruction. In some departments Meadville 
has ever been the leader of other institutions in the 
recognition of what was demanded by the constant 
widening of the circle of the religious sciences. Since 
1872 the academic degree of Bachelor of Divinity has 
been offered to such members of the graduating class 
of each year as have maintained throughout their 
course an especially high standard of scholarship, 
besides passing certain prescribed special examinations 
im the three classical languages. 

The year 1868 is a noteworthy one in the history 
of the school, as marking the date of the first admission 
of women students. 

The fifth president, Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, 
who had been the efficient Secretary of the Western 
Conference, loyally and devotedly carried on the work 
of his predecessors as administrator of the trust put in 
his hands. His quarter century of self-renouncing 
service, his vision of the larger part Meadville must 
play in the education of young men for the ministry, 
led him to form, in 1913, the link with the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. After twenty- 
three years of effort on the part of Dr. Southworth, the 
school was finally established in the city of Chicago. 
But he did more than this, for it was by his endeavors 
that large sums of money were raised, the faculty 
residences and a dormitory purchased and the splendid 
academic and library building constructed. 

From 1913 to 1926, the summer quarter of The 
Meadville Theological School was spent at the Divinity 
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School of the University of Chicago, thus allowing the 
student body to be associated with a great and liberal 
university in one of the largest cities of the country. - 
Each summer during these years, a member of the 
Meadville faculty lectured at the Divinity School while 
the students were allowed to elect two courses at the 
Divinity School and one nontheological course in the 
University of Chicago; thus a wide range of subjects 
not otherwise available at Meadville was introduced. 

The final period, from 1926 to the present time, 
covers the years that the school has been established in 
Chicago. Since 1927, admission to the school as a 
regular student for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
has been confined to persons who have possessed the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or its equivalent. Today 
the number of students is limited; and those admitted 
are selected, not only on the basis of academic prepara- 
tion, but in consideration of personal qualifications 
(character and aptitude for the work of the ministry) 
as well. 

Dr. Southworth retired in 1928, and his successor, 
Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow, fresh from a long and success- 
ful parish ministry, served as president from 1927 to 
1944. Buoyant, inspiring, lovable, he was perfectly 
fitted to make a place for Meadville in the minds and 
affections of an ever-widening circle of friends of the 
University of Chicago. To the Meadville alumni, 
faculty and students his appeal was spontaneous and 
permanent, and he fostered the loyalty that has been 
a consistent factor in the life of the school from its 
earliest days. His untimely death at the height of his 
usefulness, when he was looking forward to the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the school, was an irreparable loss. To his good 
offices is largely due Meadville’s part in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 


A Prophetic Company 


Among the makers of Meadville can never be for- 
gotten the devoted teachers and professors of whom 
only a few can here be mentioned: Frederic Huide- 
koper, George Washington Hosmer, Nathaniel Smith 
Folsom, Amory Dwight Mayo, Charles Henry Brig- 
ham, Thomas Hill, Henry Hervey Barber, Francis 
Albert Christie, Nicholas Paine Gilman, Frank 
Carleton Doan, Clayton Raymond Bowen and Robert 
James Hutcheon. Most Meadville graduates of the 
present generation remember with affection and respect 
Dr. Barber, kindly patriarch; Dr. Christie, gentle 
scholar and persuasive historian; Mr. Green, conscien- 
tious librarian and pioneer gleaner of records; Dr. 
Bowen, inspired teacher of the New Testament; and 
Dr. Hutcheon, staunch friend and practical philosopher 
of the good life. 

More than seventy-eight alumni of the school have 
served in the Civil, the Spanish American and the two 
World wars, of whom thirty-eight have been chaplains 
in the armed forces of the United States. During its 
hundred years, Meadville has educated more than one 
thousand students, 475 of them being graduates of the 
school. Eighteen denominations have been served by 
582 Meadville students. Of these, 515 have been 


ministers of Unitarian churches. One hundred and 
seventy Meadville men are now in the Unitarian 
cea 

~The school’s present location is on three corners 
of Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street in the 
Hyde Park district of Chicago. The First Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, a noble example of Gothic architec- 
ture, occupies the fourth corner. Hull Memorial 
Chapel, a transept of the church, is the chapel of the 
school. Academic and residence buildings include a 
main building for administration, instruction and 
library; a dormitory, with dining and common rooms; 
a faculty residence; and the president’s house. Ample 
and dignified quarters give adequate setting for the 
intimate common life of faculty and students. 

The year 1944 is important to Meadville in the 
choice of her new president. Having had six presidents 
trained at the Harvard Divinity School, The Meadville 
Theological School has at long last chosen one of its 
own alumni, the Reverend Wallace Woodsome 
Robbins, recently minister of the church in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He is young, strong-minded and able. 
He will carry on the work of his predecessors into the 
second century of the life of the school with vigor and 
initiative, and Meadville may look forward with con- 
fidence in his leadership to greater usefulness and 
service in the years to come. 


MAY WE NEVER FORGET 


Press Association, Inc. . 


~ Fascism will be remembered for many crimes, but its cost 
in human suffering finds its most poignant expression in 
the faces of these prisoners at Buchenwald, the concen- 
tration camp near Jena, Germany. “The Christian 
Register” will publish next month a firsthand report on 
the y -Diaaheuonl camp written by the distinguished 
Unitarian editor of “This Week” magazine, Mr. William 
I. Nichols, who visited the camps in May at the request 
of General Eisenhower. 


THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


Some Day End the Scandal 


Ti religion is of the first importance,” says Life, 


“theology is still the most important use to 

which reason can be put.” That is fine. So is 
the following in the same editorial: “While reason has 
pretty well demonstrated its incapacity to rule the 
world without religion, it has not yet been realized 
that religion is helpless without reason.” 

What is theology? It is the reasoned and orderly 
presentation of what a man believes. In my corre- 
spondence with persons dwelling in all parts of the 
world, I find three letters out of four are theological. 
The writers desire to unite with the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship because of its Unitarian doctrines. 

A young man in the South shouts for joy that the 
religious convictions of liberalism as he has just 
learned of them are his own theological beliefs. This 
discovery is the most amazing experience he has ever 
had. He understands that it is a man’s reasoned body 
of doctrine that makes religion a power in his life. 
Naturally, he desires to be in fellowship with those who 
are of the same convictions. Theology is the center 
and soul of his religion, as it is indeed of all of us. 
The things we believe! 

Though we still hear derogatory words about 


theology, it is becoming plain to people that those who 


speak disparagingly do not mean what they say or do 
not know what they are talking about. My observa- 
tion is that the critics of theology themselves hold 
strong theological ideas. Their shafts are not against 
theology, really, but against the unsound and wrong 
beliefs of traditional religion. Sometimes it seems to 
me that those who say they have no time for theology 
are the most theological of all. 

In any case, they would assent to what Life says in 
another place: “Not good will alone, but hard thought 
and creative theology will some day end the scandal 
of divided Christendom.” (Some would write “human- 
ity” instead of “Christendom,” because our religion 
and its theology are universal, unifying, as they both 
were with Jesus.) 

Such things a man believed when he united with 
our church in Oklahoma City, in 1922. Now he is an 
officer in the Navy and has been in many places, in 
none of which has he found a Unitarian congregation. 
“T still label myself a Unitarian,” he writes. “Nearly 
twenty-three years of isolation have left me wondering 
whether I had better renew my touch with the 
organization or else seek another that is represented in 
my part of the world.” We have told him with a 
welcome that wherever he is the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship is in his part of the world! 

Apert C, Drerrensacu 
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The Chapel vs Twenty-Five 


world, Unitarians mourned the sudden death of 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt and shared the sense of 
renewed consecration which the loss of a great leader 
brought to those who had caught his vision of a new 
world order. Special services were held in our churches 
throughout the land, and tribute was paid in many 
of our pulpits on the following Sunday. 

The service in All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., 
was impressive and appropriate. The eloquent words 
of the minister, Rev. A. Powell Davies, expressed what 
was stirring all our hearts. “Leaders of all nations will 
feel themselves deprived of strength and counsel, and 
all the little people of the earth will know that they 
have lost a friend. Wherever freedom stirs in human 
hearts, or peace is longed for, his passing will bring 
pain. Truly, the sorrow of his country is mingled with 
the sorrow of the world.” 

And from across the frontier to the north—that 
“imaginary line” that unites rather than separates the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada—came a 
message of fraternal sympathy. The Montreal chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, at its meeting on 
April 18, expressed its sincere regret “at the passing of 
the man who exemplified the Good Neighbor he so 
ardently held up as a practical ideal.” Thus, once 
again, the tragic fact of death that seems only to 
interrupt became a uniting and inspiring force. 


[: common with lovers of freedom all over the 


Our Memorial Service 


Here in Boston, in the Chapel on the second floor 
of 25 Beacon Street, on the afternoon following the 
death of the President, a brief service was held. It was 
planned originally for the members of the headquarters 
staff, but we were privileged to welcome a larger com- 
pany than that. The Board of Directors of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, meeting on that day in the Fifield Room, 
adjourned in a body to attend the service; and our 
friendly neighbors, the officers and staff of the Univer- 
salist Church of America, came over from 16 Beacon 
Street to joi us.» Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church of America, 


spoke the words of prayer for the quiet gathering that 


filled the Chapel to the doors.. It was a moving and 
heartening occasion for us all; and even at that moment 
when grief was the inescapable experience of all our 
hearts, it was more a service of dedication for the future 
than of lament. The lovely but somber words of Walt 
Whitman’s “When lilacs last in the door-yard bloom’d” 
led naturally to the brave affirmations of his “Song of 
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the Universal.” Many of us will long remember that 
half-hour in the place where the Unitarian Church of 
the Larger Fellowship meets weekly for praise and 
prayer. ; 


Once A Week 


The thought of this simple memorial service in our 
Chapel here, in what used to be called “The Unitarian 
Building” and is now more frequently referred to as 
“25,” prompts me to say a word or two about the © 
meaning of our Chapel services in general. Sometimes 
I hear people talk about our headquarters as though 
it were merely a business center, with all the mechani- 
cal apparatus of a business concern and nothing else— 
a soulless, heartless, wholly secular, thoroughly in- 
human sort of place, where efficiency is the sole criterion 
and financial considerations are always given priority. 
Well, that just isn’t so! And the best evidence that 
it isn’t lies in the use of the Chapel. 

Once a week throughout the year—for we do not 
recognize the summer as a “holiday” from worship— 
we gather in the Chapel at nine o’clock for a fifteen- 
minute service. Usually it is on Tuesdays, but ocea- 
sionally a special reason moves the service to another 
day, as, for example, Ash Wednesday. Nobody has to 
come, of course—except the organist and the minister! 
But the attendance is good, and the congregation 
always includes members of at least two denominations, 
sometimes half a dozen. We gather in the family spirit, 
respecting each other’s convictions and loyalties, but 
united in a common purpose. We know we are engaged 
in religious work, and we believe it makes a difference 
when we worship together. Quite frankly, we believe 
prayer is important, though we do not all think alike 
as to what prayer is. Our unity is not based on intel- 
lectual agreement but upon our sense of the over- 
arching significance of spiritual values. We have dis- 
covered that we do better work because we sing hymns 
together and bow our heads in the age-old spirit of 
prayer. We have learned that teamwork is better if 
we remind ourselves at least once a week that every- 
thing we do may be permeated by the spirit of religion. 

On the days when the Board of Directors meets, 
the service is apt to be a little longer; and usually a 
member of the board conducts it. More than once it 
has occurred to me that if our ministers and all our 
loyal Unitarians across the continent could share our 
worship week by week through the year, they would 
have a better understanding of the staff and of the 
spirit in which we work at headquarters. F. M. E. 


I think we have disputed long 
enough. [ think we might now 
relinquish our theologic con- 
troversies to communities more 
idle and ignorant than we. I 
am glad that a more realistic 
church is coming to be the 
tendency of society, and that 
we are likely one day to forget 
our obstinate polemics in the 
ambition to excel each other in 
good works. 
Ratpu Watpo Emerson 


PETITION AFTER VICTORY 


LORD GOD of trajectory and blast 

Whose terrible sword has laid open the serpent 

So it withers in the sun for the just to see, 

Sheathe now the swift avenging blade with the names 
of nations writ on it, 

And assist in the preparation of the plowshare. 


LORD GOD of fresh bread and tranquil mornings, 

Who walks in the circuit of heaven among the worthy, 

Deliver notice to the fallen young men 

That tokens of orange juice and a whole egg appear 
now before the hungry children; 

That night again falls cooling on the earth as quietly 
as when tt leaves Your hand; 

That Freedom has withstood the tyrant like a Malta 
in a hostile sea, 

And that the soul of man is surely a Sevastopol which 
goes down hard and leaps from ruin quickly. 


LORD GOD of the topcoat and the living wage, 

Who has furred the fox against the time of winter 

And stored provender of bees in summer’s brightest 
places, 

Do bring sweet influences to bear upon the assembly 
line: 

Accept the smoke of the mill town among the 
accredited clouds of the sky: 

Fend from the wind with a house and a hedge, him 
whom You made in Your image, 

And permit him to pick of the tree and the flock 

That he may eat today without fear of tomorrow 

And clothe himself with dignity in December. 


LORD GOD of test tube and blueprint 
Who jointed molecules of dust and shook them till 
their name was Adam 


Who taught worms and stars how they could live 


together, 

Who loosed the apple over Newton’s head and 
organized the seasons: 

Appear now among the parliaments of conquerors and 
give instruction to their schemes: 

Measure out new liberties so none shall suffer for his 
father’s color or the credo of his choice: 


Post proofs that brotherhood is not so wild a dream as 
those who profit by postponing it pretend: 

Sit at the treaty table and convoy the hopes of little 
peoples through expected straits, 

And press into the final seal a sign that peace will come 
for longer than posterities can see ahead 

That man unto his fellow man shall be a friend forever. 

Norman Corwin 
Reprinted with permission from Collier’s Magazine. 


A FAITH EXPLICIT AND MILITANT 


We who now live are parts of a humanity that 


extends into the remote past, a humanity that has - 


mteracted with nature. The things in civilization we 
most prize are not of ourselves. They exist by the 
grace of the doings and sufferings of the continuous 
human community of which we are a link. Ours is 
the responsibility of conserving, transmitting, rectifying 
and expanding the heritage of values we have received 
that those who come after us may receive it more 
solid, more secure, more widely accessible and more 
generously shared than we have received it. Here 
are all the elements for a religious faith that shall not 
be confined to sect, class or race. Such a faith has 
always been implicitly the common faith of mankind. 
It remains to make it explicit and militant. 
JoHn Dewey 


IMMANENCE 


“Do thou but lift the stone, lo! there am I,” 

Said he, the Word made flesh. So life divine 
Informs creation, land and sea and sky; 

’Twiat earth and heaven none may draw the line. 
Say not that mind and matter, soul and clay 
Must be tall doomsday constant enemies; , 

Like truth and beauty, one in essence, they; 
Enough of schoolmen’s dead philosophies! 


The air around us, and not less within, 
With equal weight supports this mortal frame. 
So God, encompassing, has ever been 
Man’s very breath, for king and carl the same. 
As viewless as the wind is he, 
And yet the ultimate reality. 

Evucrene RopMAN SHIPPEN 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


News crowds in these days, and it is significant of 
the times that much I am likely to write now will be 
dated by the time it reaches you. 

First let me say as a Unitarian to Unitarians how 
much the death of President Roosevelt struck home to 
us. We felt it as a profound event in our lives, and 
in that fact perhaps there is an indication of an inter- 
nationalism that is the basis of all international effort 
today. It seems hard enough in all conscience for 
nations who have everything to lose by sovereign 
action and everything to gain by corporate action—it 
seems hard enough for them to come together in 
mutual agreement. We are reading now of the shifts 
and policies disclosed at San Francisco, and against the 
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An Anthology of Consolation 


The Faith of Man 
Speaks 


Edited by HELEN WOODBURY 


This beautiful collection of poetry and prose, 
designed to comfort the bereaved, is a living 
testament of man’s faith in God and in the 
immortality of Lis own soul. It contains 
about 300 thoughtfully chosen selections, 
dating from 1000 B. C. to the present. The 
editor, a Unitarian, is also author of The 
Misty Flats and Uncertain Treasure. $1.75 


The Bible and the 


Common Reader 


By MARY ELLEN CHASE. “Clear, deep, 
perceptive, and gloriously written.”—Boston 
Post. “A very distinguished book by one of 
America’s foremost writers.”"—Los Angeles 
Times. $2.50 


Let’s Think 
about Our Religion 


By FRANK and MILDRED EAKIN. An 
informal, lively discussion of what religion is 
and what it can accomplish in our world 
today. $2.00 


The Seamless Robe 


By SARAH CLEGHORN. An unsentimental 
book on the joyous religion of living kindness, 
and its personal, social, and international im- 
plications for: our times. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


tragedy of the world they seem small and meager. 

The greatness of a man like Roosevelt surpassed all 
barriers and made us all feel united. Perhaps he 
summed up in his personality the passionate hidden 
desire of ordinary men to be united in a common 
humanity, a desire that seems to have great difficulty 
in reaching practical expression. Yet of its reality no 
one can doubt. Roosevelt, like others of your great 
men, and we trust some of our great men, united us in 
common emotion. May that emotion find practical 
expression and give us something better to do than 
devoting an important part of our lives to the killing 
of other men! 

Peace in Europe seems to be in the offing as I 
write. We shall not go mad in London as people did 
when the armistice was declared after the last war. 
We know now how much there needs to be cleaned up 
before life can become normal and secure for the 
ordinary person. Peace in Europe will be received 
more as a deliverance than as a victory. But we shall 
not forget that word victory. It would be a forget- 
fulness of the dead not to declare and to feel that the 
clearing up of such threats to the human spirit as 
Buchenwald and Belsen and the death of such men as 
Hitler and Mussolini is victory. We shall feel a 
triumph subdued by the knowledge of what still 
remains to be done and of the sacrifice already given 
and to come. But—as Roosevelt said on one occasion 
—“freedom has greater staying power than tyranny.” 
and we shall be present with our American compatriots 
until. the tyranny that threatened their lives and ours 
has been utterly defeated, everywhere. 

To come to domestic matters, Rev. George J. G. 
Grieve has returned with enthusiastic accounts of his 
reception by American Unitarians. At the annual meet- 
ings of our assembly to be held in London next week, a 
whole morning session is to be devoted to his account of 
his journey and our questions and discussion upon it. 
He brought back with him a degree from Meadville 
for Rev. Mortimer Rowe, our General Secretary. I was 
present at a meeting of ministers when this honor was 
first announced, and we were all deeply appreciative 
that Meadville should have expressed so many delicate 
friendly things in such a manner, and above all that 
Mr. Rowe should have been the recipient of them. 
We know here all that we.owe to our general secretary. 
It could have been so easy for him to wilt during the 
past five years or so under many strains. But he has 
stuck at his post not in any perfunctory manner but 
in seeing that the work should develop and increase. — 
It has been the labor of untold Mortimer Rowes that 
has brought our world through untarnished in the 
name of liberty and humanity through the years of 
trial. 

A statement of faith, running to about eighty 
thousand words, prepared by a representative group of 
ministers is now published by our Lindsey Press under 
the title A Free Religious Faith. We now await the 
reaction to it. Our great Appeal Fund, intending to 
raise £100,000 in three years is going along excellently. 
Already the sum of £35,000 is in hand, either in cash 
or promises, and we consider that ahead of schedule. 

\ E.G. Lee 
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The Prince with the Clumsy Feet 
sh By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
Oi upon a time there was a Prince who lived 


in the land of wild Romance. I must tell you at 

the very start of this story that I shall put 
capital letters to mark the really important things in it; 
and the Romance is very important. Alas and Alack! 
To many people in the land the Prince was a little 
unconvincing. He was handsome, he was brave, he was 
very bright; but he had incurably clumsy feet. Often 
these clumsy feet caused the Prince considerable 
embarrassment, although he gaily laughed to cover it. 
Even young princes are not expected to trip over stools 
and chairs. Moreover, with clumsy feet it is not easy 
to handle spear or sword; and, although my Prince 
with high spirit did take part in jousts and tourneys 
(quite the right words, you see, for sporting combats 
in such a story as this), he was never a complete 
success, and to many of the onlookers he was a sorry 
sight. 

In court circles it was often whispered that no 
Maiden would ever look with favor upon the Prince 
with the clumsy feet. The King even considered send- 
ing the Prince to some foreign country, since the King, 
like so many of us, harbored the delusion that our own 
oddities are not noticed by foreigners who are so 
extraordinarily odd themselves. But the Queen said, 
as millions of other Mothers have said: “Don’t be too 
hard on him. He will grow out of it.” Thereupon the 
King became testy, like millions of other Fathers, and 
said: “My dear, it’s time he let go of your apron 
strings.” Of course, the Queen never wore an apron, 
but she made no remark about this. You must under- 
stand that this story happened in the grand days when 
Ladies did not impertinently reply to their Lords. 

Well—to get on with it—Fate decided that the 
Prince should grow up without any change in his 
clumsy feet. I mean, they remained clumsy. And the 
crowning misery seemed to be falling on his heart, when 
he fell in love with a Princess whose beauty and grace 
were such that scores of princes loved her and sought 
her hand. I need not describe her, excepting to say 
that she was desirable as any Dream. Of course, she 
lived in the usual silver tower, and the usual Terrible 
Monster lay across the path to the’tower, and the 
usual gallant knights and champions tried to slay the 
Monster; but all failed and some themselves were 
slain. All the while the Princess sat in her tower; but 


—unlike certain other princesses in stories of this sort ° 


—she did not sleep or droop. Her sky-blue eyes 
remained open and she serenely waited. 

Now at this point you may begin to feel impatient, 
thinking you sce the end of the story and know it all. 
The Prince with the clumsy feet stumbled to the fight, 
and, standing firm for once, made a mighty slash with 
his sword and with a single blow cut off the head of 
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the Terrible Monster, and. . . . But there you are 
wrong. He did not. You could not guess the end of 
this story, so I must tell you. 

The Prince with the clumsy feet carried no sword 
or spear; but he had in his head and in his heart a most 
powerful Thought, and this Thought filled him with 
such determination and hope that he set forth to get 
to the tower. He met several disheartened princes 
returning. Some of them were trembling with awful 
tales; some were wounded, and some only had courage 
enough to jeer at “our hero.” I call him this just once 
because it is the proper thing to do in such an old- 
fashioned story as this. 

By and by a great smoke and smell filled the air. 
You are right. Breath of the Terrible Monster! 
Holding on to his powerful Thought, the Prince rode 
forward, seeking this path and that, sometimes twisting 
to this side and that. At last he came upon It—the 
Terrible Monster, huge and hideous, with eyes of fire 
and mouth with spitting smoke. Oh, terrible, terrible! 

The Prince climbed down awkwardly from his 
horse and tied the frightened animal to a tree. Then 
upon his clumsy feet he advanced—closer, closer, 
closer. At last he looked up into the Monster’s eyes— 
fair and square—Man to Beast. The great fiery eyes 
began -to flicker; the smoking mouth began to droop. 
The Terrible Monster was shrinking—smaller, smaller. 
Now the Prince looked down into its eyes; and then— 
with the Thought powerful in his heart—the Prince 
put forth his hand, seized the long nose of the Monster, 
and tweaked it; and the Terrible Thing collapsed like 
a pricked bladder. And, as it collapsed, it made a 
whining sound which plainly said: “All the time I was 
Nothing but Fear Itself.” 

And so it was. Faced squarely, the Thing Feared 
was the Thing Defeated. 

And the Princess? Alas and Alack again! The 
jade! She refused him. But somehow or other the 
Prince was not so upset as you might have expected. 
He knew that Life has more to it than living happily 
ever after; and he went riding ferward to a Kingdom, 
where the armies carry no swords or spears, but 
banners on which is written the powerful Thought of 
the Prince: There is Nothing to Fear except Fear. 


LOVELY SHAPES 


I have found such lovely shapes in the world: 
Lines that flow around a flower—a crescent moon—a 
star, 
Curves and circles, but the best of all I love 
The spiral as it weaves its way from just one point; 
And up and out it sweeps until I feel that I must live 
that way, 
And not forget to make my life, a curve that never ends. 
Dorotuy Irma Cooxkre 
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SERVICE 


When the refugees 

arrive at the Beau- 

Séjour Vacation 

Home, they become 

for a few days 

their own masters 
again. 


At the B eau-Sejawr 


Before the war, it was the annex of what was the 
smart hotel Beau-Séjour; but war has changed every- 
thing and the annex is now a haven for refugees. This 
is the place where they come from internment camps, 
labor camps, “homes,” for the three or four days’ vaca- 
tion they are allowed once every six weeks. 

Only those closely concerned with refugee work 
can imagine what it means to them to have a rest and 
change from camp life and to know, on the day their 
leave of absence is granted and their railway fare 
handed to them by the authorities, that they have a 
hotel of their own to go to. 

As they pass through the iron gates and walk up 
the tree-lined drive, suitcase in hand, they are once 
more for a short time their own masters. And above 
all, they know this is a place where husbands and 
wives, separated in the different places of internment, 
may meet for their holiday, where mothers can be 
with their children and friends spend a weekend 
together. 

The managers of the Beau-Séjour are Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Muhlstein, the guardian angels of the hotel from 
the start. They are a young refugee couple who 
worked in France after fleeing from Germany. Indeed, 
Mrs. Muhlstein is an old friend of the Unitarian Service 
Committee from days in Marseilles. 

Mr. Muhlstein has charge of the administrative 
office while Mrs. Muhlstein sees to the household. 
She also has a small office, a quiet room where in the 
evenings she discusses with any of her guests their 
various problems. 

The house has sixty single and several double beds 
and cots, each room containing from one to four beds. 
All the rooms have running water and some even have 
dressing rooms. There are clean sheets, warm 
blankets, comfortable chairs. And the whole place is 
spick and span, with windows wide open to admit the 
spring air. 


Epitor’s Notre: The two articles printed here are excerpts from 
more lengthy reports written by members of our overseas staff. 
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at H OME 
and ABROAD 


The kitchen is equally spick and span, presided 
over by another refugee couple, M. and Mme Katz 
who have made a tremendous contribution to the 
success of the vacation home. Mr. Katz was not in 
the hotel business before the war; he was a German 
businessman who fled to France and later escaped 
from an internment camp there. Mrs. Katz had no 
previous experience cooking on a large scale but 
today’s menu is a. sample of the simple nourishing 
meals she turns out: an excellent bean soup followed 
by meat balls, potatoes and cabbage, with fruit for 
dessert. And best of all, each person can have a second 
helping. 

Actually there is not one dining room but three 
small rooms adjoining each other. Would it not be 
easier to serve some sixty persons in one big room? 
Perhaps, but refugees are obliged to eat in vast 
barracks every day of their lives, so just to show them 
that here they are actually having a holiday, they are 
served in small intimate rooms, with individual tables 
for families and for groups of friends. 

For those who want it, breakfast is served in the 
bedrooms. Again it does mean a little more work for 
the staff but how worth while when they see the 
rapturous, incredulous smile with which the announce- 
ment is greeted. “Breakfast in bed? Why, this is the 
real thing. .: .” 

After dinner the refugees congregate in the big 
hall that serves as sitting room, reading room and 
general entertainment center. There is a ping-pong 
table, a piano. Often there are first-rate musicians 
among the refugees and an impromptu concert is 
arranged. There is also a radio, a gift from the 
Y.M.C.A. Discussions among these refugees of such 
diverse backgrounds and nationalities are often 
intensely interesting. 

Because of the rules governing the refugees’ 
holidays, it was soon found that the house was full 
over the weekend but empty from Tuesday till 
Friday. For this reason it was decided to reserve half 
the number of beds for refugee students who have 
been liberated from camps to pursue their studies at 
the University of Geneva. They now make a truly 
international nucleus at the home. 

Created in 1943 under the guidance of Mr. Noel H. 
Field, Director for Western Europe of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, the Beau-Séjour Vacation Home is 
one of the most successful achievements in relief work 


, In Switzerland. Today the Beau-Séjour has become a 


focal point in the lives of the refugees. It is recognized 
by the Swiss authorities for its value as a vacation 
home and a residence for refugee students. 

It was Mr. Field who succeeded in overcoming the 
reluctance of the Swiss authorities to entrust refugees 
with responsibility in refugee matters. He persuaded 
them to allow him to staff the home with refugees, 
released from camps for that purpose. The smooth 
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running of the Beau-Séjour Vacation Home has shown 
that the policy was justifiable and worth expanding. 
Since then, the Swiss authorities have increasingly 
made use of refugees for various types of work in the 
camps, etc. They have also given permission for post- 
war training courses to be held in which refugees work 
and study with Swiss nationals for future relief work. 


Our Canteen Brings Hane 
to Ruined French Villages 


It took only a quarter-hour bombardment in 1943 
to cause widespread destruction in the little town of 
Modane. A second bombardment the next year, lasting 
a half hour, more or less finished what remained of the 
town. Modane is in the center of the Haute Maurienne 
in the department of Savoie, one of the most remote 
regions of France. 

The liberation of France brought further disaster 
to the Maurienne. During those days when the rest of 
the Savoie was celebrating the liberation, the valley 
saw the last grim act of the reign of terror played out 
as the Germans retreated up the Maurienne. . 

As the Germans retreatéd toward the forts that 
guard the tunnel of Mont-Cenis on the French-Italian 
border, they not only burned the houses and shot the 
inhabitants but they took away with them everything 
of the slightest value. The potato fields were ploughed 
under so that the people would not be able to harvest 
them. The livestock was taken. Every house was 
systematically pillaged. 

The railway line was carefully wrecked so that there 
is no hope of its being in working order this year. 


_ Worst of all, the Germans, lodged in the forts hidden 


in the mountains, continued desultorily to bombard the 
valley. They were only one kilometer from Modane. 
It is the inhabitants of the villages on the steep 


flanks of the valley who have come down into Modane . 


to escape from the advancing Germans. These are the 
people for whom our help is so urgently needed. It is 
they who are trying to pick up the threads of life in the 
ruined town and to build up homes within the tottering 
walls. And the people themselves are in rags. 

Why, one might ask, do they remain? The answer 
is unequivocal. They cannot leave their soil, poor and 
arid though it is. The answer, in their own words is: 
“We have not yet sown this year’s wheat!” 

_. At the first possible moment after the liberation, 
Mr. Noel H. Field, Director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee for Western Europe, visited the regions of 
Chambéry and Grenoble. After his visit and confer- 
ence with local authorities, Mr. Field decided the best 
place for the Unitarian Service Committee office was 


in the town of Chambéry; he sent Mme Therese > 


Bettermann there as Unitarian representative with 
instructions to do what she could for both the 
Chambéry and Maurienne regions. 

Mme Bettermann arrived in Modane in October, 
1944, to be greeted by blackened walls and falling 


beams. At first the idea of opening a canteen in the - 


town looked hopeless but the Hotel de la Paix was 


- still standing, though windowless. 


Everything that could be done to assist Mme 
Bettermann was immediately put in motion by the en- 
thusiastic authorities, the mayor, the curé. The 
director of the St. Gobin factory lent two men to clear 
the rubble from the hotel premises. Once the place 
was cleared, the ground floor was found to have one 
big room together with a kitchen and scullery that were 
well suited for the purpose. On the floor above there 
were two more rooms usable as storerooms. Y 

While Mme Bettermann was finding essential equip- 
ment, Mr. Field dealt with the problems of supplies and 
finances. Up to this point relief for the valley (because 
it is not refugee relief and, therefore, not within the 
National War Fund budget) was financed through 
special funds from individual donors. When American 
Relief for France came forward and made a generous 
monthly contribution for a specific period, Mr. Field 
was able to plan a more comprehensive program to 
bring in the needed relief. 

A canteen was just what was needed to give hope 
and courage to the little town, struggling for its life. 
The children were living in the ruins, sleeping on straw 
that had not been changed for weeks because no fresh 
supply was available. Mme Bettermann has arranged 
the canteen so that it may serve also as a nursery 
after school hours. The children would thus have a 
warm place to stay, with games, songs and handwork 
to grve them some educational activity. 

The canteen schedule is arranged to serve all 
sections of the population. At eight o’clock in the 
morning, the children have a bowl of hot sugared milk 
on their way to school and a second bowl at four in 
the afternoon. At ten in the morning the old people 
come in for their hot milk and finally the day’s catering 
ends with a meal for the peasant workers—the “young 
people” who have remained in the district. ‘Fhe menu 
has to be in accord with supplies at hand and consists 
of such things as soup, macaroni with cheese and, when 
possible, bread and jam. For a population chronically 
underfed, such a supper is the greatest of luxuries. 


“We have not yet sown this year’s wheat!” 


News ot 


Cuicaco, Inurnots. Four panel dis- 
cussions on the general theme “Discrimi- 
nation—Does It Threaten America’s 
Future?” took place in the parish house 
of the First Unitarian Society of Chicago 
on April 29. These were a vital part of 
a conference sponsored by student, re- 
ligious, civic and labor groups. The 
keynote address was given by Aubrey 
Williams at the mass meeting in Mandell 
Hall of the University of Chicago. The 
subjects for the four panels were: “Jobs 
for All,” “Housing for All,” “Education 
for All” and “Action for All.” Final 
comments on the conference were made 
by James Weschler, political editor of 
PM. Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minis- 
ter of the church, rounded out the theme 
of the day by preaching on “Religion for 
All” at the morning service. “For if we 
are to have these things for all,” he 
stated, “there must be a common found- 
ation of coherent faith for all of them 
and all of us.” 


Hupparpston, Massacuusetts. “Two 
interesting and outstanding meetings 
have recently been held in the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) in 
this little village. Young People’s Sun- 
day was observed in February, when ten 
boys and girls of high-school age sat on 
the platform and conducted the entire 
service. A good-sized congregation as- 
sembled, and in the mind of each person 
present was the quickened sense of the 
truth that to the degree that the young 
people of a church acknowledge their 
responsibility and express their devotion 
to the things of the spirit, to that same 
degree does a church measure up to its 
possible stature and fulfill its capabili- 
ties.” So writes Mrs. Horace R. Hub- 
bard, widow of the minister who served 
this church for over twenty-six years. 

“The Easter morning devotional serv- 
ice was in charge of the Alliance. Eleven 
women took an active part. At its close 
more than forty children connected with 
the church school recited, and sang 
Easter carols. 

“Since the annual meeting in 1944 the 
Alliance, with twenty-three members, and 
the church school have contributed gen- 
erously to the Red Cross, the Prender- 
gast Preventorium and to the Children’s 
Mission to Children. Christmas boxes 
were sent to all parish members in the 
armed forces, and boxes containing re- 
quested articles were sent to the Russian 
Relief headquarters. Gifts have been 
sent to the Baldwinville Cottage Hospi- 
tals and to the relocation center in 


Amache, Colorado. Christmas and Easter 
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remembrances were given to sick and 
shut-ins. So, while we miss the help and 
encouragement of a minister, our church 
still sends out aid and comfort to all who 
will come within its sphere of influence.” 


Quincy, Inurnors. Congregations have 
increased 25 per cent since the first of 
the year in the First Unitarian Church 
of Quincy, Illinois. The minister, Rev. 
Robert Murray Pratt, is leading a vigor- 
ous opposition to the use of released 
time in the public schools for religious 
education. Mr. V. Sherman Bond, a 
trustee of the church, has been elected 
a member of the city’s board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Edward C. Hess, chairman of 
the church board, was recently elected 
an alderman of the city. In addition to 
the full program of the Quincy church, 
Mr. Pratt preaches once a month in 
Keokuk, Iowa, and carries on extension 
work in Hannibal, Missouri. 


San Fernanpo Vauury, CaLirornia. 
In The People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley the religious education committee 
was faced with the problem of taking 
care of twenty children, aged four to 
twelve, in one small room. The plans 
worked out are adaptable to the use of 
very small schools anywhere. A general 
theme or project is used for the entire 
group. The older children form an assist- 
ing, planning and supervising group, 
helping to carry out the entire project. 
Handwork, in keeping with the general 
theme, but suited to different ages, is 
provided. “The meetings are more like 
a co-operative project than like classes, 
and the committee in charge is becom- 
ing convinced that the method is more 
effective under any conditions,” writes 
the minister, Rev. Sheldon Shepard. 

Mr. Shepard attended the first ten ses- 
sions of the San Francisco Security Con- 


Churches 


ference as representative of the church, 
the Valley Town Meeting and the Valley 
Times. 


Wiuron, New Hampsuire. A com- 
munity forum has been conducted during 
the past year at the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church, located at Wil- 
ton Center. Meeting once a month, the 
forum was supported by voluntary offer- 
ings and the church made up the deficit. 
The first speaker was Dr. Edward Whit- 
ing Fox of the history department of 
Harvard University; his subject was the 
postwar settlement of Europe. Next 
came Professor Dirk J. Struik of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who 
spoke on Soviet Russia. Dr. Maud 
Thompson of High Mowing School in 
Wilton chose for her subject the history 
of democracy. 

During the winter months the forum 
was suspended, due to the difficulties 
of transportation and the scarcity of fuel. 
In April the meetings were resumed with 
Dr. Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Executive Di- 
rector of the New Hampshire State 
Planning and Development Committee, 
speaking on the question, “Can We Avoid 
a Third World War?” Rev. Russell R. 
Bletzer, minister of the church until 
May, 1945, reports that the forum is well 
attended and finds a good response both 
from members of the church and from 
the community at large. ; 


. 


Watertown, Massacuusetts. Real 
progress has been made in revitalizing 
the First Parish of Watertown. Under 
the able leadership of the associate min- 
ister, Rev. L. Wendell Hughes, a pro- 
gram outlined a year ago has been carried 
out with great success. The junior 
church enrollment shows an increase of 
100 per cent. A church choir has been 
formed, and other changes in the service 
of worship have been so effective that 
the church attendance has steadily in- 
creased. The newly organized Friday 
night Teen-Agers Club has a member- 
ship of two hundred and fifty and is a 
potent force in the recreational program 
of the town. The social life of the parish 
has been like old times with monthly 
sociables, home talent plays and a suc- 
cessful bazaar. 


Cuicago, Inuinors. The Beverly Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Chicago held a serv- 
ice of dedication of the Grace Adams 
Memorial Chapel on April 29 in the 
church edifice. In memory of one who 
was a loving benefactor, the chapel was 


dedicated “as a house of light; of good- 
will; of joy; as a house where many shall 
dedicate themselves to the cause of per- 


petual good; where many shall find that 


divine presence which is our solemn joy 
and hope, according as it is our continual 
devotion.” 

The sermon titled, “The March of Lib- 
erty Shall Not Halt” was preached by 
Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, President of 
Meadville Theological School. 

Under the direction of the minister, 
Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., a service of 
worship for United Nations Sunday was 
held. Those taking part in the presenta- 
tion of the subject, “The People Look at 
San Francisco,” were a housewife, a 
businessman, an educator, a lawyer and 
the minister. General discussion followed. 


Norroik, Viremn1a. The installation 
of Rev. Frank Glenn White as minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Norfolk 
took place in April. The address was 
delivered by Rev. A. Powell Davies, of 
Washington, D. C. Greetings from the 
regional council were brought by Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, regional director; from the 
Richmond church by Rev. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon; from the Jewish congregation of 
Norfolk by Dr. Paul Reich; from the 
churches of the city by Dr. Taylor 
Willis, Episcopalian rector. Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Peck, retiring minister, gave 
the charges to the congregation and to 
the minister. 


Exeter, New Hampsuire. At the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Society, the minister, Rev. Elbridge F. 
Stoneham, reported a three-year gain of 
208 per cent in the church school en- 
rollment, and a 90 per cent gain in 
church membership. The number of 
pupils in the school is now seventy-seven. 
The budget for the church has increased 
over 90 per cent in that same period. 
During the past year, the average at- 
tendance at church services has been one 
hundred and twenty-one. The building 
committee reported progress on the new 
parish house which is now in use and 
presented plans for the completion of a 
recreational hall. 

Twenty-seven members of the Sim- 
mons College Glee Club and a capella 
choir participated in the Youth Sunday 
observance on May 6. ‘The sermon 
“What Does the Lord’s Prayer Mean to 
Us?” was preached by Mr. Andrew R. 
Sisson, student at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. Several A.U.Y. members sang in 
the choir and assisted with the ushering. 
A dinner was served under the auspices 
of the A.U.Y. and the Committee on 
Youth of the branch Alliance. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill S. Hata spoke on behalf of 
racial understanding. 


Newsureu, New Yorks. Rev. Aron S. 
Gilmartin, minister of the Church of Our 
Father, sends this interesting story of 


his “Teen Age Canteen.” 


“In January of this year a small group 
of teen-age young people appealed to 
one of the service clubs of the city 
for sponsorship in the setting up of a 
program for Saturday evenings. These 
young people attend junior high school. 
There are several affairs run for their age 
group on Friday nights, but nothing is 
planned for Saturday. Their request 
turned down, they went to others with 
the same result. I wrote to the group 
and asked them to meet with me to dis- 
cuss what might be worked out. For six 
Saturday nights, we met and planned 
for the establishment of our Teen Age 
Canteen. The group grew during the 
period from six to thirty-five young peo- 
ple. Finally, on April 6, the canteen 
was officially opened. About eighty 
youngsters were there that night. A 
good deal of advance publicity was given 
in the form of friendly letters written 
and signed by the minister. One of the 
most telling announced—It’s here! Some 
place to go—something to do on Satur- 
day nights! A club of your own... .’ 
A few rules were attached-to this sheet, 
such as ‘No drinking of liquor. No 
gambling. No smoking. Club closes no 
later than 11:30 p.m. Club responsible 
for damages to the building during ses- 
sions. No one permitted above the 
ground floor of the building. Adult su- 
pervision at all meetings and parties. 
Penalty for breaking rules, temporary or 
permanent suspension of membership.’ 

“Mrs. Gilmartin and I are the adult 
advisers. The membership fee is twenty- 
five cents a month. Meetings are held 
in our Unity Hall. The program consists 
of dancing, small table games or ping 
pong. Refreshments are on sale at the 
snack bar. The group has elected its 
own officers and now practically runs 
the whole thing. The fourth Saturday 
night of the month is for a business 
meeting to plan for future activities. 

“At the time we were making this be- 
ginning, unknown to us, the Junior 
League began a survey of the need for 
this kind of thing. It planned to spon- 
sor a canteen if there was a need. For 
the present, the Junior League is helping 
in our effort, using it as a testing ground 
to discover how great the need is. We 
have been pleased to read a favorable 
editorial in the Newburgh News.” 


Wincuester, Massacuusetts. The 
Metcalf Union, the local American Uni- 
tarian Youth group of the Unitarian 
church, has had an outstanding array of 
speakers. Winchester, because it is a 
suburban town in the greater Boston 
area, has an unusually fine opportunity to 
secure the “cream of the crop” for their 
young people’s group. By arranging 
their program in series, it had a develop- 
ment and a unity unattainable by the 
“catch as catch can” method of arrang- 
ing for speakers. 

The first series was called “Americans 
All” and speakers, movies and lively dis- 
cussion gave intimate first-hand knowl- 


edge of three of the major minority prob- 
lems confronting America. The young 
people familiarized themselves with the 
attitude of each minority group as 
speakers representing each group spoke 
to them and answered the questions they 
asked. A Jew, a Negro and an Ameri- 
can of Japanese ancestry appeared be- 
fore the group. Many an old prejudice 
disappeared as the youngsters saw that 
the feelings and attitudes of these mi- 
nority representatives were very similar 
to their own. They saw some differences, 
but as they learned of the contributions 
all had made to “our way of life” they 
realized that the problems of the mi- 
nority were their problems too, that as 
“Americans All,” they would work for 
an equitable solution. 

The next series was entitled “Know 
Your Allies.” The purpose was the same 
in this series as it was in the previous 
one—to familiarize the young people 
with the habits and beliefs of groups 
with whom they were not closely associ- 
ated. This was done in so far as it was 
humanly possible by having as speakers 
citizens of the countries under discussion. 
The group was fortunate in having an 
Englishman who had just returned from 
London where he had gone through the 
harrowing experience of the robot bomb- 
ing; a native Chinese recently returned 
from China; and an Indian Nationalist 
who had lived through the terrible Indian 
famine, who had seen the streets of Cal- 
cutta heaped with the dead, and who 
recounted this tragedy one month after 
it had occurred! Supplementing the 
speakers were movies on each of the 
countries covered, among which were 
England, France, China, India and Rus- 
sia. The group collected clothing to be 
sent overseas to the peoples whom they 
realize, now more than ever before, need 
their help desperately. 

“Youth Faces the Post-War” was the 
final series with which the group ended 
their year’s activities. When the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency was _ in- 
vestigated by the group, movies and a 
speaker from an outstanding Boston 
settlement house aided them in a better 
understanding of the subject. The red- 
hot issue of postwar military conscrip- 
tion was made even hotter as a legion- 
naire and a college instructor debated 
the issue and the group questioned both. 
The down-to-earth problem of jobs in 
the postwar period was discussed by a 
union representative and a job counselor. 
Talks by a serviceman and a psychia- 
trist, together with a movie, gave the 
Metcalf Union some insight into the 
United States as it will be “when Johnnie 
comes marching home.” : 

The Metcalf Union had the usual com- 
plement of suppers, socials and dances, 
participated in a Christmas sing and a 
town-wide Easter sunrise service. End- 
ing their activities, they look to new 
horizons in the coming year under the 
continuing direction of Mr. Alfred J. N. 
Henriksen, youth adviser of the church. 
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Rey. Lon Ray Catt, Minister at Large 
for the Department of Unitarian Exten- 
sion and Church Maintenance of the 
American Unitarian Association, has 
gathered another new Unitarian church, 
this time in Texas. After three months 
of intensive work, Mr. Call announced 
that the First Unitarian Church of San 
Antonio was organized on April 29, that 
officers were elected, a budget prepared, 
and nearly one thousand dollars in 
pledges was already in hand. Forty-five 
families are listed as charter members. 
A check for the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal has been sent to headquarters. A 
program of activity is agreed upon, in- 
cluding arrangements for summer serv- 
ices, to be held twice a month with the 
exception of August. Mr. Call preached 
his last sermon on June 4, and left the 
new church under the general charge of 
Rev. Robert J. Raible, Minister at 
Large for the Southwestern Conference. 
It is hoped that a regular minister will 
be called in the fall. 

This was Mr. Call’s fifth experience 
n “gathering a church.” 


Miss Fiorence Barr, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
spent the month of April in the San 
Francisco Bay area, making surveys of 
the churches in Stockton and Sacra- 
mento, and working with committees in 
the churches of San Jose, Santa Cruz, 
Oakland and Berkeley. On May 6, Miss 
Baer traveled northward to visit our 
churches in Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia, She will return to 
southern California for the Topanga 
Canyon Institute in June. 


Dr. Everert Moore Baker, minister 
of The First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was one of the first 
seven people appointed to the new four- 
teen-member Mayor’s 
Community Relations, which will deal 
with all interracial problems of the city. 
This is the first city-supported board 
of its kind in the country. 


Mrs. Dmworts Lupron, member of 
The First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was chairman. of the inter- 
racial division of the annual May mem- 
bership campaign of the Cleveland 
branch (six thousand members) of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 


Mrs. Epcar Swan Wirrs, widow of 
Mr. Wiers who was minister of Unity 
Church of Montclair, New Jersey, for 
twenty-five years, was honored by a re- 
ception‘on April 29. This occasion pro- 
vided an opportunity to give community 
honor to her for the notable part she 
has played in the cultural and civic af- 
fairs of Montclair, especially in her di- 
rection of the Unity Institute courses 
of music and travel. A presentation was 
made to Mrs. Wiers by her many friends 
and well-wishers. Unity Alliance gave 
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Rev. Lon Ray Call 


a luncheon in her honor at which Rey. 
Earl C. Davis, of The First Congrega- 
tional Parish (Unitarian) in Petersham, 
Massachusetts, a lifelong friend of Mrs. 
Wiers, gave the address. 


Miss Anna Brooxs Carter, parish 
assistant in the First Unitarian Church 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
twenty-five years, was paid high trib- 
ute at the annual meeting of the parish, 
attended by over two hundred mem- 
bers. Mr. Frank C. Smith, Jr., the 
moderator, presented to her a purse on 
behalf of the people of the church. Over 
six hundred children and adults had con- 
tributed to the substantial check. The 
Lend-a-Hand Club, a large and active 
women’s organization of the church, pre- 
sented to Miss Carter an orchid corsage 
and a scroll with a written testimonial 

“in appreciation of her many interests 
and accomplishments, and the memor- 
able associations with us and with our 
families.” 


Dr. Maxwe tu SAvacE, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, for the past twenty-five 
years, was given two beautifully bound 
volumes of his printed sermons by. the 
Worcester chapter of the Laymen’s 
League at a program meeting dedicated 
to him. 


Dr. Joun H. Larurop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, New 
York, was invited by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York to be present 
at the signing of the bill establishing a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, the first in the country. This 


invitation was given in recognition of 


Dr. Lathrop’ s earlier work on the Gover- 
nor’s investigating committee. 


Mr. Sanrorp Bares, former Modera- 
tor of the American Unitarian Associa-. 
tion and New York State Parole Com- 
missioner since 1940, has been appointed 
New Jersey Commissioner of Institutions. 
and Agencies. He was selected unani- 
mously after approximately fifty men 
had been considered. Mr. Bates’ depart- 


‘ment will be charged with many new 


and grave responsibilities in connection 
with men and women returning in ever- 
increasing numbers from the armed 
forces. 


Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., re- 
ceived and accepted an enthusiastic in- 
vitation to become minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Plainfield, New 
Jersey. He began his duties in May. 


Mr. Joun Cartt Les, loyal and ac- 
tive member of All Souls’ Church in 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, died on 
March 17 after a long illness. He had 
served his region faithfully in many 
capacities—as president of the Connec- 
ticut Valley Conference of Unitarian 
Churches for ten years; as founder and 
president of Rowe Camp; and as trustee 
of Stoneleigh—Prospect Hill School. 


Mr. Wr11am Rocer Greewey, Presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
received the degree of Doctor of Fine 
Arts from Boston University on May 18. 
In conferring the degree, Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh, president, paid tribute to an 
“architect, whose work on State House, 
City Hall and School House are his ap- 
propriate monument; to the president of 
the New England Town Planning Asso- 
ciation and of the Boston Society of 
Architects; to the author of “The Bos- 
ton Contest” which is pregnant with 
tremendous potentialities for metropoli- 
tan Boston’s future.” 


Rev. StepHen H. Frircuman, editor 
of The Christian Register, spoke over the 
network of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation on V-E Sunday, May 13, 
from CBC studios in Toronto, Ontario, ’ 
on the subject “Unfinished Business for 
the United Nations.” This engagement 
was a part of a trip to Unitarian churches 
in Toronto, Hamilton and Montreal, 
Canada. 


Katuarine Gipson (Mrs. Frank S.-C. 
Wicks), member of The First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, and distin- 
guished author of several juvenile books,: 
has just. published another “best-seller.” 
Arrow Fly Home (Longmans, Green &, 
Co.).. combines ‘both fact and fiction in. 
its story of pioneer days. 


Mapame ‘phe Hyacinrae Loyson, 
former president of the Unitarian Wom-. 
en’s Alliance in Paris, France, spoke -at 
Unity Church of Montclair, New Jersey, 
on Alliance Sunday, May 13. Mme 
Loyson, after two months’ internment 
at Lourdés by the Nazis, was repatriated. 
as an American citizen and came to this. 
country on the S.S. “Gripsholm.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A FEDERATED CHURCH 


“On April 19, 1930, a Unitarian mis- 
sion was established in Flint, Michigan, 
by the American Unitarian Association. 
In December of that year the beloved 
Rey. Arthur H. Winn began a five-year 
pastorate. He was followed by Profes- 
sor Walter F. Ryder, now at Michigan 
Central Teachers College. In December, 
1936, the group federated with the First 
Congregational Church of Flint. 

“The Congregational body had been 
organized in 1868. In 1936 this society 
was worshiping at 215 West First Street 
in its second building which had been 
first occupied in 1900. In 1928 this build- 
ing was almost completely destroyed by 
fire. It was rebuilt on the same site in 
1930 at a cost of $45,853 of which $18,- 
513 was insurance money from the old 
building. By 1933 the indebtedness had 
been reduced to $13,174. At that time 
the bank holding the mortgage failed, 
and on advice of counsel, no further pay- 
ments were made. In 1940 the accrued 
interest and legal fees amounted to $5,- 
667. The property was foreclosed and 
on April 10 was offered for public sale 
by the Depositors Corporation, the suc- 
cessor to the defunct bank. There be- 
ing no bidders, the property was bid 
back for the amount of the claims by 
the Depositors Corporation. 

“For over a year the federated church 
was served by supply ministers and can- 
didates. The Congregationalists didn’t 
want a Unitarian minister and the Uni- 
tarians didn’t want a fundamentalist. 
In September, 1940, Dr. Harold Scott, 
who had both Congregational and Uni- 
tarian fellowship, was sent to Flint by 
the A.U.A. to study the situation and 
to make a report. As a result of that 
report a financial plan was evolved to 
buy back the property for a price equal 
to the face of the unpaid loan, a clear 
title having passed to the Depositors Cor- 
poration. The money was to come from 
the local federation, the Congregational 
and Unitarian denominations. A condi- 
tion of the proposed Unitarian grant was 
that the old corporations be dissolved 
and one new corporation be set up that 
would be the owner of the property and 
be a union church, with fellowship in 
two denominations. Dr. Scott agreed 
to stay until the campaign for pledges 
to pay off the mortgage was over. 

“At this point the Depositors Corpora- 
tion accepted a cash offer for the prop- 
erty much larger than the price at 
which the church people were negotiat- 
ing, and the building became the prop- 
erty of the Flint Institute of Arts and 
had to be vacated by the church society. 

“Apparently some people had agreed 
to the merger of the two societies only 
as a means of saving the church build- 
ing; for, since the building was lost, they 
declined to sign up with the new cor- 


aa poration—the Congregational Unitarian 
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Church. Annual subscriptions of over 
three thousand dollars were lost. Two 
church auxiliaries severed their connec- 
tion with the church. 

“The new society met in the Jewish 
temple, the Y.W.C.A. building and in a 
private home, with its only headquar- 
ters a small office downtown until, with 
the help of the A.U.A., it purchased and 
made ready its present property at 803 
Clifford Street, an old, large, downtown 
residence. This was remodeled and a 
chapel was added; it was dedicated Sep- 
tember 27, 1942. The next spring the 
interior was burned out. With insur- 
ance money and contributed funds the 
building was again remodeled on the 
inside and made more attractive than 
before. Its many rooms make it adapt- 
able for religious education and institu- 
tional affairs. The property cost $6300. 
About $4000 has been spent for altera- 
tions and. improvements. The A.U.A. 
put in about $2600 altogether. The 
mortgage was burned January 8, 1945. 
Assets total approximately $13,000. 
There are no liabilities. Since the in- 
corporation of the new society June, 
1941, 212 people have been received into 
membership. Dr. Scott is still acting 
minister, his three months having 
stretched into the fifth year.” 


* * * 


The above graphic description of the 
evolution of a federated church from a 
defunct state to that of an active, co- 
operative, successful organization in spite 
of trials and vicissitudes, was sent in 
answer to the request of the news editor. 
It was written by Dr. Harold Scott, who 


is responsible for the rebirth of the 
Congregational Unitarian Church of 
Flint. 

Dr. Scott deserves much praise for 
his remarkable piece of work and also 
a word about his own career. He re- 
ceived his education at Dean Academy, 
Colby College, University of Maine, 
University of Cincinnati, Tufts College, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute — from 
which he received his B.S. and MS. 
degrees—and the Iliff School of Theo- 
logy in Colorado, from which he re- 
ceived the earned degree of Th.D. He 
served Universalist churches from 1916 
to 1935, when he became minister of 
the Federated Congregational-Unitarian 
Church of Fort Collins, Colorado. While 
there, he taught philosophy at Colorado 
State College. Dr. Scott is well known 
for his Biblical scholarship and has 
given courses on the Bible at various 
churches in the state of Michigan. 

Recently he preached on the topic, 
“The Church Today and the New 
World.” He said, “Always a part of. the 
Church has dreamed of a new earth and 
sometimes of a new heaven, too. Some- 
times the new heaven was on earth. 
Also, there has always been a part of 
the Church that was in love with the 
old, that turned its back on dreams for 
the future and tried to find comfort in 
the old dreams, visions, prophecies, creeds, 
rituals, saints, martyrs and_ salvation 
schemes. All Christendom is divided 


into two parts—those who have a nos- 
talgia for a time that has’ passed into 
history and those who listen to a call 
from an eternity that has not yet be- 
come time... . 
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Remodeled Chapel in the Congregational Unitarian Church of Flint, Michigan 
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UNITARIAN TRACTS are being dis- 
tributed in large numbers this year. In 
March sixty-five orders were received as 
against eight in the same month last 
year. In April ninety-seven were re- 
ceived in contrast to eleven in April, 
1944. These orders were in addition to 
those filled by the committee on Post 
Office Mission of the General Alliance. 
Mrs. Edna L. Stantial, the receptionist 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, who receives these orders, reports 
that at least 60 per cent of the requests 
come from servicemen. 

“Unitarians Believe” by Frederick May 
Eliot, Tract No. 351, was reprinted in 
December, 1944. The entire edition of 
2000 copies was exhausted by the first 
of March. Since March 18, 1944, 6000 
copies of this booklet have been sent out. 

“Tntroducing Unitarianism,” Tract No. 
375, by John Nicholls Booth, is in its 
third edition and 24,000 copies have been 
distributed. 

“Unitarian Answers” by Maxwell Sav- 
age, Post Office Mission Tract No. 39, 
is especially popular with servicemen. 
Some of the letters received at head- 
quarters are both interesting and touch- 
ing. Here are some excerpts: “I read one 
of your leaflets in the chaplain’s office and 
I want to know more about it. It is what 
I have always believed and I did not 
know there were others who had the 
same ideas.” “Tell me about your re- 
ligion. Can I be a Unitarian and believe 
just what I want to about God? I was 
brought up to believe He was a man, but 
out here I have come to think of Him in 
another light. I have seen God’s work 
out here in the jungle.” Five boys have 
written that they want to look into the 
matter of becoming Unitarian ministers 
when they “come out.” 

“Words of High Hope,” a pocket-size 
booklet of inspirational readings, pub- 
lished by the Post Office Mission, is 
available for chaplains to give their boys. 
The booklet will be sent in any quantity 
on request. 


THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE IS- 
SUE of The Christian Register (April, 
1945) was sent to the delegates of the 
major powers attending the San Fran- 
cisco Security Conference upon request 
of government officials. Members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives also received 
copies of the issue, for they desired the 
article “The Economic Keystone: A 
Businessman Evaluates Bretton Woods,” 
by Angus Cameron. 


TWO UNITARIAN MINISTERS 
were quoted in the Appendix Section of 
the Congressional Record during March. 
Rev. Duncan Howlett’s sermon, entit- 


led “The Truth in the Cord Mill Crisis, i 
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delivered in the First Congregational 
Society in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
(Unitarian) on March 4 and published 
in The Standard-Times of that city on 
March 5, was printed in full, as an 
extension of the remarks of Hon. Thomas 
J. Lane, of Massachusetts, in the House 
of Representatives. Dr. Dilworth Lup- 
ton’s three Cleveland Press columns on 
the inter-faith (Jewish, Catholic, Prot- 
estant) Pattern for Peace program were 
inserted by the Hon. Michael Feighan, 
congressman from Cleveland, Ohio. 


“MY COUNTRY,” the powerful and 
beautiful poem of American idealism 
published last fall by Russell W. Daven- 
port, was presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Conference of 
Free Churches, held in All Souls’ Church, 
New York City, on May 13. The text 
of the poem, which has been called “not 
just poetry but almost a prayer,” was 
arranged to be spoken by solo voices and 
a large speech choir. The anthems were 
sung by a combined chorus from the 
Unitarian churches of the conference, 
directed by William Henry Brewster. The 
service was in charge of Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman. 


A PACIFIC COAST MINISTERIAL 
INSTITUTE replaced the ‘Triennial 
Conference of the area, cancelled be- 
cause of the restrictions on travel. It 
was held on April 17, 18 and 19 at the 
Starr King School for the Ministry in 
Berkeley, California. Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn, Director of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of the American 
Unitarian Association, gave three ad- 
dresses and led the discussion on Uni- 
tarian Advance. Miss Florence Baer 
led three ‘sessions on “Liberal Church- 
manship.” Morning chapel was led by 
Mr. Richard Knost and by Rev. Sheldon 
Shepard. Evensong was conducted by 
Rev. Curtis Beach, Dr. Richard M. 
Steiner and Rev. Paul B. Henniges. 
Chairmen of the various sessions were 
Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Rev. Josiah R. 
Bartlett, Dr. J. Raymond Cope, Rev. 
Arnold Crompton, Rev. Alfred Stier- 
notte, Rev. John Brogden and Dr. Caleb 
S. S. Dutton. Dr. Horace Westwood 
presided at the closing dinner. The con- 
ference was called to meet the needs 
of the Pacific Coast Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers, but laymen were cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


A RELOCATION HOSTEL for dis- 
placed Japanese-Americans, the first of 
its kind in New England, was opened at 
6 Walnut Street, Beacon Hill, Boston, 
Massachusetts, in April. The purpose 
of those sponsoring the center is to pro- 
vide temporary lodging for former occu- 
pants of western relocation camps who 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Zoerheide 
and son, Todd 


come to Boston in search of employment. 
The Walnut Street quarters will provide 
accommodations for twenty-five persons. 
Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide, Unitarian 
Minister to Students in Boston, and Mrs. 
Zoerheide will live at the hostel and 
supervise its activities. The plan for 
the hostel was initiated by the Unitarian 
Service Committee which enlisted the 
interest of the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee. The two became the 
principal financial supporters of the proj- 
ect. Now many of the Protestant de- 
nominations of Boston are supporting 
the enterprise, and .are represented on 
the governing board. Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill, Associate Director of the Unita- 
rian Service Committee, is chairman of 
the board. “The hostel will be entirely 
nonsectarian,” he stated. “There will be 
Buddhists, and, in fact, everything but 
Unitarians. We are all interested mainly 
in seeing justice done to this large group 
of our people who have been stigmatized 
because of the accident of ancestry.” 


ROWE CAMP in Massachusetts will 
again be the scene of the young peo- 
ple’s summer conference, to be held this 
year from June 23 through July 8. 
There are accommodations for full en- 
rollment of campers, who will be high 
school boys and girls or those graduated 
from high school after June, 1944. Two 
courses will be offered each week, with 
daily sessions open for all campers. The 
leaders of the first week are Rev. Fred I. 
Cairns, minister of the First Parish in 
Needham, Massachusetts, and Rev. Rich- 
ard W. F. Seebode, minister of West- 
minster Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, Rhode Island. 
Leaders of the second week will be Mr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, associate editor 
of the Christian Leader, and Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Manning, associate minister of 
The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Rev. Robert Killam, of Sorinateld. is 
the director of Rowe Camp. ; 


Plea for Christian Unity 

Christians as a united body “are the 
most powerful group in the world,” Dr. 
Henry Louis Smith, President Emeritus 
of Washington and Lee University, told 
the University of North Carolina’s 
eighth Institute of Human Relations, 
held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
“Until we win a victory of co-operative 
democracy over despotism, of world cit- 
izenship over nationalism, of practical 
Christianity over creedalism, of Chris- 
tian unity over denominationalism, we 
shall never have a warless world,” Dr. 


Smith declared.—R.N:S. 
Jewish Good-Will Tour 


A good-will tour of Protestant semi- 
naries was made by students of the 
Hebrew Union College, under the au- 
spices of the Interseminary Division of 
the National Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation. The centers visited were: Col- 
lege of the Bible of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Meadville Theological School, 
University of Chicago Divinity School, 
Chicago Theological Seminary and Dis- 
ciples Divinity House, all of. Chicago, 
Illinois. The visitors spoke at the In- 
terseminary Conference for Greater 
Chicago. Subjects for discussion were 
based on a program for offsetting anti- 
Semitism and other discriminatory 
practices against minority groups. Other 
schools will be visited later by Jewish 
students.—R.N.S. 


Intergroup Council 
Formed in Newark 


The Newark Intergroup Council has 
just been formed to co-ordinate the ac- 
tivities of good-will organizations, the 
chairman, Rev. John N. Borton, rector 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, an- 
nounced. The council plans to deal with 
war and postwar tensions by stimulating 
sound thinking and effective action on 
interracial, interfaith and intercultural 
problems. Organizations represented on 
the council include: the Essex County 
Council of Churches, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the 
Y.W.C.A., the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peopk, 
the New Jersey Urban League, the C.I.0. 
Council and the International Education 


Council —R.NS. 


Canadian Church Asks New 
Deal for Indians 


A new deal for the Indian was urged 
by the Board of Home Missions of the 
United Church of Canada at its recent 
annual meeting. Dr. J. C. Dorey, asso- 
ciate secretary of the board, called for 
appointment of a commission by the 
Dominion Government to study every 
phase of the Indian problem. It was 
urged that the Indian Act passed many 
years ago should receive overhauling. 


All items marked R.N'S. are from Religious 
News Service, New York City. 
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The fact is that, since Indians in Canada 
have been taken from the reserves to 
work in war plants, the resumption of 
their former life will be impossible. Also, 
the provisions for the education of the 
Indian are inadequate—R.NS. 


Canadian Church Woman 
Visits Overseas 


Miss Harriet Christie, Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed by the United Church of Canada 
to visit women of the Canadian Forces 
abroad. She will also confer with women 
of the British churches. Miss Christie’s 
trip is also sponsored by the Dominion 
Women’s Association Council, the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society, the Deaconess 
Order and Women Workers, and the 
United Church Training School—R.NS. 


Dexters Represent Church 
Peace Union 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, long active in 
the field of international relations, have 
just returned from Europe where Dr. 
Dexter was an attaché to the American 
Embassy in Lisbon, representing the 
War Refugee Board. The Dexters have 
been appointed by the Church Peace 
Union as its European representatives. 
It will be their task to re-establish con- 
tacts severed by the war and to assist 
in plans for future activity —R.NS. 


Conference Urged on 
Bretton Woods Proposals 


The New Hampshire Congregational 
Christian Conference, called to discuss 
“the Church and Postwar Aims,” pro- 
poses a national church conference on 
the Bretton Woods economic proposals, 
as soon as possible. The suggested con- 
ference would be similar to the meetings 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, on the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan. A resolution was 
adopted declaring that “No just and 
lasting peace can be achieved without a 
thorough understanding of the economic 
aspects.”—R.N.S. 


Churches Study Missouri 
River Development 

Church leaders from Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas met at 
the Eden Theological Seminary in St. 
Louis, Missouri, in a two-day session to 
discuss the proposed Missouri River De- 


velopment Project. The meetings were 
under the joint membership of the Con- 
gregational Christian Council for Social 
Action and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Commission for Social Action. 
Since the proposed project would be 
similar to the T.V.A., the speaker was 
James P. Pope, Director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. A mass meeting for 
the public was held at the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church—R.NS. 


Commission Against 
Discrimination Urged 

In view of widespread attacks on 
Jewish boys and girls and employment 
difficulties of Negroes, churchmen in 
Minnesota are calling for a state com- 
mission to combat discrimination. Rep- 
resentatives of religion, education and 
labor appeared before the labor commit- 
tee of the legislature to urge the outlaw- 
ing of discrimination and to investigate 
cases of discrimination due to race, creed, 
color or national origin. Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews have united to curb an 
alarming situation in rural as well as in 
metropolitan St. Paul—R.NS. 


Rural Life Sunday 
Observed 


Protestant churches throughout the 
country observed Rural Life Sunday on 
May 6 to correspond with Rogation Sun- 
day. It was pointed out that in this 
observance the churches were reviving an 
ancient custom of praying for an abun- 
dant harvest. Members of the Grange, 
4-H Clubs and farm bureaus participated 
in the services. City and county min- 
isters exchanged pulpits. Special service 
leaflets were prepared by the Committee 
on Town and Country of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Home Mission- 
ary Council and the Council of Religious 
Education. Sermons were preached on 
such topics as: God’s Process of Food 
Supply, Agriculture and Religion, Re- 
sponsibility of the Sower, etc. Though 
Rogation Sunday has been included in 
the calendar since the fifth century, this 
year marked the seventh annual celebra- 
tion of Rural Life Sunday —R.NS. 


Protestants Fight State Funds 
for Parochial Schools 


Defeat of a proposal for the use of 
public funds for the transporting of 
parochial students was urged by church 
leaders, in Madison, Wisconsin, recently; 
they declared that only by defeat of the 
proposal could the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state be maintained. 
The statement read that “In order to 
have a strong democracy where the state 
functions for the general welfare of all, 
the church must neither draw revenues 
from the state nor court its favor. Its 
voice must be the voice of God speaking 
to man. It cannot do this if it becomes 
an arm of the state or if the state be- 
comes an instrument to do the will of 
the church.” The legislature has re- 
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ceived petitions from Catholic clergy 
supporting the measure, while twenty- 
eight Protestant leaders in southern Wis- 


consin mobilize to defeat the proposed 
bill—R.N.S. 


Casualties Among Chaplains 


Latest casualty figures among the 
Armed Forces reveal that 51 military 
chaplains have been killed in action. To 
this figure must be added 53 others who 
have died while one has been killed in 
line of duty since Pearl Harbor. In 
addition, 14 chaplains are missing in 
action, 42 detained by the enemy, and 
one, thus detained by the Japanese, has 
died. ‘Total number of those wounded, 
including those not hospitalized, is 169. 
All branches of the Army, with 7,800 
chaplains, reported that 46 have been 
killed in action, 49 have died in line of 
duty, 144 were wounded in action, one 
having died of disease, 38 have been cap- 
tured and held as prisoners, and 12 are 
missing in action. All branches of the 
Navy, with 2,600 chaplains, reported 
that 5 have been killed in action, 4 died 
in line of duty, one was killed in actual 
operations, 4 are prisoners and 25 
have been wounded in action—R.N'S. 


Spiritual Advisers for 
Service Women Urged 


Spiritual advisers and counselors for 
women in the armed forces, to supple- 
ment the work of chaplains, was urged 
by various religious leaders at a recent 
mass meeting in Los Angeles, California, 
sponsored by the American Council of 
Christian Churches. Miss Dorothy Kunz- 
man, youth leader, declared that spe- 
cially trained Christian women were 
needed, and called for the waiving of 
qualifications for chaplains when applied 
to women for such services—R.NS. 


School Bus Act Invalid 
in Kentucky 


The school bus act of 1944 permitting 
counties to provide transportation to pri- 
vate, sectarian and parochial schools 
was declared unconstitutional by the 
Hon. Chester D. Adams, judge of the 
Fayette Circuit. The jurist’s “judg- 
ment” held that the law violates five 
sections of the Kentucky Constitution. 
He ruled that church-owned schools 
cannot receive public aid unless they 
are judicially declared to be public insti- 
tutions within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. The memorandum declared 
that the law was in the interest of pri- 
vate schools rather than of the public. 
The judge’s “opinion” said: “If this 
court should hold that the act is consti- 
tutional, it would imperil not only the 
rights and liberties of the people of all 
faiths, but those who would not em- 
brace any faith, as well as the future 
usefulness and security of these schools 
themselves.”—R.NS. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


EUGENE C. HULTMAN 

The death of Eugene C. Hultman, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, on April 21, 
1945, took from the service of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts one of its 
most highly respected and most versa- 
tile public officials, and deprived the 
Men’s Club of Arlington Street Church 
of an extraordinarily able and devoted 
president. The funeral service, held in 
Arlington Street Church, and conducted 
by the Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, was 
attended by large delegations of State 
and City Departments, and by many 
organizations with which Mr. Hultman 
had been identified. The Governor, the 
Mayor and representatives of the Gover- 
nor’s Council were present. 

Few men in the community have 
held so many important and conspicuous 
positions with such honor and courage 
and unquestioned integrity as well as 
popular favor. Eugene Hultman was a 
graduate of -Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a civil engineer by train- 
ing and profession, but was called, at 
an early date, into the field of politics. 
He served with marked success as a 
representative in the State Legislature, 
and then in the Senate, from the city 
of Quincy. Later he became succes- 
sively Fire Commissioner, Building Com- 
missioner and Police Commissioner for 
the city of Boston. At the time of his 
death he had been for eleven years head 
of the Metropolitan District Commission. 

He had been a loyal member for 
many years of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston. 

He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth 
Blake Hultman. 

Dana McLean GREELEY 


LAURA H. d’O. ROOSEVELT 

Mrs. Laura Henriette d’Orémieulx 
Roosevelt, widow of Dr. James West 
Roosevelt, died in New York City, 
March 23,-1945, after a long illness. 
Funeral services for her were conducted 
by the Reverend Laurance I. Neale at the 
Unitarian Church of All Souls on March 
26. Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New 
York on January 7, 1858, a daughter of 
Captain Théophile M. d’Orémieulx, 
US.A., and Mrs. Laura Wolcott Gibbs 
d’Orémieulx. Her father was for many 
years professor of French at United 
States Military Academy. On _ her 
mother’s side she was descended from 
Oliver Wolcott, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. When Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, the Civil War minis- 
ter of the Church of All Souls, was 
active as president of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, her mother and 
grandmother gave much of their time 
and thought to this important work. 
She was married to Dr. James West 


Roosevelt at the Church of All Souls in 
1884. For many years she was.a vice 
president of the New York Philharmonic 
Society and active in the Musical Art 


‘Society, the Three Arts Club, the Fon- 


tainebleau School of Music and the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association. It was in 
her home that Dr. Walter Damrosch 
gave his first series of lectures on music. 
Laurance J. NEALE 


FREDERIC M. TILESTON 

The sudden death on March 28 of 
Rev. Frederic M. Tileston, of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, came as a great shock to 
every member of the community and 
filled everyone with a profound sense of 
sorrow and of loss. He had been pastor 
of the Deerfield church since 1940 and 
in that period of time he had become a 
vital and beneficent force in the lives of 
the many people of all ages and creeds 
with whom he had come in contact. En- 
dowed with a warm personality, buoyant 
spirit, breadth of mind, sympathetic 
viewpoint, and the ability to penetrate 
situations and appraise them on the basis 
of merits and facts, he won immediately 
the respect, admiration and affection of 
his parishioners, other fellow townsmen 
and the boys and faculties of the Eagle- 
brook School and Deerfield Academy. 

Although Mr. Tileston was not offi- 
cially connected with either of these 
schools, the boys of Deerfield Academy 
attended his Sunday morning services 
regularly while those of the Eaglebrook 
School attended a vesper service held for 
young people of the town. His keen in- 
terest in all the individuals and activities 
of both schools made him a close friend 
of both the boys and faculty members, 
all of whom were deeply affected by his 
death. 

His influence for good also reached 
beyond the community through his fre- 
quent radio addresses and talks to va- 
rious clubs and schools. All of us, what- 
ever the source of the contact, will miss 
him greatly. However, the humorous 
twinkle in -his eye, his broad smile, his 
ready wit, his democratic approach, his 
stimulating, thought-provoking, human 
sermons will long remain in our mem- 
ories, and we shall continue to feel 
grateful for them and for the influence 
for good that will continue to prevail 
because of them. The following ex- 
cerpt from Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“Virginibus Puerisque” expresses briefly 
what most of us feel about Frederic 
Tileston: “All who have meant good work 
with their whole hearts have done good 
work. . . . Every heart that has beat 
strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful 
impulse behind it in the world and bet-_ 
tered the tradition of mankind.” : 

Epear D. Nicnots 
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EMILY, ONCE MORE 


Ancestors’ Brocades: The Literary Debut 
of Emily Dickinson. By Muuicentr 
Topp Bincuam. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.75. 


Bolts of Melody: New Poems by Emily 
Dickinson. Edited by Masri Loomis 
Topp and Mituicenr Topp Bincuam. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 


The publication of these two books is 
a literary event of real importance. Into 
a rather dull season, they have dropped 
suddenly, a veritable bolt from the blue. 
Emily Dickinson has been unfortunate 
in her editors and publishers. Although 
it is almost sixty years since the little 
Amherst poetess was “called back,” only 


now is anything like a comprehensive 


knowledge of her verse and life story 
accessible. Even any estimate we may 
arrive at today must be conditioned by 
any future publication that may be 
brought out by her niece’s heir of ma- 
terial. that may have fallen into his 
hands. In fact, through all these years 
both her poems and the biographical 
facts concerning her have come to us by 
driblets, separated by empty spaces of 
many years. The “shy volcano,” who 
was one of the greatest poets our coun- 
try has ever produced, died in 1886. 
During her lifetime only a few bits 
of fugitive verse were published. In the 
early 1890’s appeared two slender vol- 
umes of her poems, edited by Mrs. Todd 
and Colonel T. W. Higginson. These 
were followed by a collection of her let- 
ters—arranged by the same editors—and 
the volume The Single Hound produced 
by her sister-in-law, Susan Gilbert Dick- 
inson. Then followed a long period of 
silence which was finally broken in 1924 
by the appearance of two works by her 
niece, Madame Bianchi, The Life and 
The Poems of Emily Dickinson. After 
these several books came at intervals 
from the same source, Further Poems, 
Unpublished Poems, and finally a prose 
collection of scrappy recollections, Emily 
Dickinson Face to Face. With all this 
material issued with maddening slowness 
at last .available, it seemed as if the 
entire output of the poet had seen the 
light. Now, however, this conclusion is 
proved unwarranted. For now more 
than six hundred poems, hitherto un- 


-known, appear in print, together with a 


prose work, which not only offers a flood 
of biographical information, heretofore 
unknown, but which throws fresh light 
upon facts about her life and personality, 
hitherto unavailable. : 

The result is a fascinating study of 
one of the most appealing figures in 
American literature. Why Ancestors’ 
Brocades is only now brought out. is 
plain. Manifestly its publication had to 
wait until the last member of the Dick- 
inson family had passed on. It is an 
amazing story, told with care, evident 
relish and not without occasional expres- 
sions of feminine cattishness. At the 
same time it is a dramatic revelation of 
relationships and events typical of a 
New England college town. Reading be- 
tween the lines, one gets an insight into 
situations that the author interprets 
quite otherwise. 

To the Amherst faculty is added Pro- 
fessor Todd, an eminent astronomer. He 
and his wife are welcome additions to 
academic society. She is pretty, attrac- 
tive, talented, a gifted pianist. Soon she 
and her husband become friends with 
the two Dickinson sisters who live alone 
and of their brother and his wife who 
live next door. Mrs. Todd gets to know 
Emily, often plays to her, with the little 
poetess sitting in the shadows of the hall 
outside. After Emily’s death, the other 
sister, Vinnie, appeals to Mrs. Todd to 
help her put Emily’s verses into shape 
for publication. This is done with the 
help of Colonel Higginson. Later, under 
the same auspices, the collection of let- 
ters is issued, the copyrights of all three 
volumes resting in Vinnie’s hands. Mrs. 
Todd receives no material compensation 
for her work. In her task of compilation 
she has had the approval and help of 
Austin Dickinson, brother of the Dickin- 
son girls, lawyer and treasurer of the 
college. Resolved that Mrs. Todd shall 
receive just reward for her efforts, he 
arranges to deed to the Todds a lot of 
land adjacent to their home; but, unfor- 
tunately, he dies before the transfer is 
effected. Thereupon, the trouble begins. 
Vinnie, lonely, grown old and _ peculiar, 
influenced by her sister-in-law, goes back 
on her word, and brings suit against the 
Todds to recover the property. By a 
strange miscarriage of justice she wins 
her case. The Todds have to surrender 
the land. As a result, naturally, all 
relations between the Todds and Dickin- 
sons cease, the former soon moving else- 
where. 

All this is narrated with much inter- 
esting detail in Ancestors’ Brocades. It 
is a story of slight importance save for 
the influence it wrought upon American 
letters. It seems that when the trouble 
developed Mrs. Todd still had in her 
possession a mass of Emily Dickinson’s 
poems, which she had not incorporated 
in the volumes she had helped to publish. 
Unquestionably, these were the property 
of Lavinia Dickinson. Why she failed 
to turn them over to their rightful owner 
her daughter fails to say. As it was, 


Emily Dickinson— 
“one of the most 
appealing figures in 
American litera- 
ture.” These books, 
reviewed by Dr. 
Hussey, add a new 
chapter in the story 
of a great American 
poet. 
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they were locked in a box where they 
remained, forgotten and untouched, for 
thirty years. It is these poems, more 
than six hundred of them, that are now 
given to the world in Bolts of Melody. 
Some of them are finished products, 
some fragments,’ some carefully trans- 
scribed by their author, many written 
on scraps of paper, backs of bills, on the 
insides of old envelopes, one set down 
on the margins of a letter; they vary in 
value, but all are interesting, not only 
because of their authorship, but because 
of the light they throw upon her methods 
of composition. Some are set down with 
differing words and phrases tentatively 
inserted, showing the writer’s striving to 
find the exact meaning she wished to 
convey. Their authenticity is unmis- 
takable. They contain flashes of wit, 
daring similes—pointed, epigrammatic, 
colorful—which could have come from no 
other pen. As to their intrinsic value, 
contrary to the opinions of many critics, 
in our opinion they add little to their 
author’s reputation. The collection con- 
tains nothing comparable to Emily Dick- 
inson’s greatest verse. Some of them are 
so cryptic as to be practically unintelligi- 
ble. But of their interest and significance, 
there can be no question. Dealing with 
her favorite themes—nature, love, re- 
ligion, death—they are all works of art, 
giving ample insight into the mind and 
soul of one of the most original geniuses 
America has ever produced. 

Taken as a whole, these books have 
permanent worth. The first adds sun- 
dry new details that help to fill in one of 
the notable chapters in literary biog- 
raphy. The second supplies additional 
evidence that Emily Dickinson was a 


great poet. 
A Hey ee 


Resist Not Evil 

War, Peace, and WNonresistance. By 
Guy Franxurin HersHpercer. Scotts- 
dale, Pennsylvania: The Herald Press. 
$2.50. 

A book for the Mennonite people to 
give them an added understanding of 
their own faith and practice on “the 
moral and religious aspects of Christian 
peace and nonresistance,” it is also a 
book for the general public and espe- 
cially for those of us who are passion- 
ately devoted to the establishment of en- 
during peace, even though we may not 
be nonresistants. We need this book if 
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we are to understand pacifism in all its 
phases. 

Professor Hershberger goes deeply in- 
to the history of the Mennonite Church, 
revealing the story of a heroic people 
who in the past were cruelly persecuted 
and martyred by the thousands for their 
faith. The contrast between Biblical 
nonresistance, as understood by them, 
and the many forms of modern pacifism 
is carefully analyzed. The Mennonites 
cannot take part in war because the 
Bible and particularly the teachings of 
Jesus forbid it. We who cannot accept 
the Bible as an inerrant book, which con- 
sistently forbids participation in war, 
cannot follow that argument. But, be that 
as it may, the spirit of the book is ad- 
mirable, and it treats the subject in the 
fairest manner possible. 

The attitude of the Mennonites to- 
ward their country is that of loyalty and 
respect, but they cannot conscientiously 
serve in those functions of the State 
that call for the exercise of force. They 
are ready to serve in every capacity that 
calls for nonmilitary service, and their 
record for ministering to the needs of 
suffering humanity is of a high order. 
“The world sadly needs,” the author 
says, “the ministry of nonresistant Chris- 
tians whose light, set on a hill, stands 
as a glowing witness to the way of truth 
and righteousness.” 

We owe to the Mennonites, and the 
other historic Peace Churches, our trib- 
ute of admiration for the fine character 
and unselfish devotion of a people who 
dare to stand for truth as they see it, 
and for the witness to the undoubted 
fact that war is a sin and a curse. 


CuHarLes G. GIrELIUS 


A Man Under Authority 


Under Orders: The Autobiography of 
William Laurence Sullivan. New York: 
Richard R. Smith. $2.50. 


Many older readers of the Register 
doubtless remember the widespread in- 
terest that was aroused when Dr. Sulli- 
van became a Unitarian minister. His 
was the most notable accession to the 
_tanks of our clergy in many years. To 
our faith of reason he brought a con- 
tribution as new as it was valuable. In 
striking contrast to the discourse com- 
monly heard in our household of faith, 
his sermons glowed with a warm, emo- 
tional, appealing spirit. Handsome above 
the average, possessing a voice of ex- 
ceptional beauty, backed by an intellect 
unusual in its depth and vigor, employ- 
ing language as ffesh as it was incisive, 
he spoke directly to the hearts of his 
listeners with an exaltation and awe 
manifestly begotten of his Roman Cath- 
olic background. 

Here, evidently, was a man of vision, 
a mystic to whom Almighty God was a 
stern and overpowering reality. Reli- 
gion for him was above everything else 
awareness of Deity, finding its loftiest 
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expression in prayer and Christlike char- 
acter. During his successive pastorates 
in Schenectady, New York, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and throughout our fellowship, 
he proclaimed this gospel with compel- 
ling power. At the same time, he gained 
a wider reputation through his published 


works, wherein he made clear his rea- ~ 


sons for his withdrawal from the church 
of his fathers. In his later years, he 
formulated those reasons at greater 
length, in an autobiography which, un- 
fortunately, he did not live to finish. 
This fragment has now been published. 
Though incomplete, it is a human docu- 
ment of exceptional value. Had Dr. 
Sullivan survived to bring it to comple- 
tion, it would have compared favorably 
with Newman’s famous Apologia. As 
it stands, it is a constructive, discerning 
criticism of Roman Catholicism, stated 
without rancor of any sort and in a 
spirit of gratitude and affection, which 
makes it all the more devastating. The 
completed chapters carry their author 
through his years of training, his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, his success as a 
Paulist father, up to his final separation 
from the Church of Rome. These are 
followed by an article on “The Moral 
Will and the Faith that Sustains It,” 
which, in a measure, completes the story. 

We regret Dr. Sullivan did not live 


_to record his impressions and experiences 


as a member of our own household of 


a 


This picture is from the jacket of 
“The Moved -Outers.” Unitarian 
readers will be interested to learn 
that Mr. and Mrs. Bill Hata, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, are  por- 
trayed on the jacket and in the other 
illustrations by Helen Blair. Mrs. 
Hata is a secretary for the Uni- 
tarian Home Service Committee at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


faith. But as it is, the work is both 
significant and worth reading, not only 
as the revelation of a great personality, 
but as an eloquent statement of a point 
of view, a theological position, greatly in 
need of emphasis among liberals. at the 
present time; which, in not a few re- 
spects, is Unitarian Christianity at its 
best. A. R. H 


Enduring Hardship 


The Moved-Outers. By FL orence. 
CrANNELL Means. Illustrated by Helen 
Blair. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. . 


A touching story of the experiences. 
of.a cultured Japanese-American family, 
uprooted from their California home 
after December 7, 1941, and moved with - 
thousands of other American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry into successive relo- 
cation camps. 

Junior-high and high-school students. 
will inevitably share the griefs and be- 
wilderment of Sumiko and Kimio Ohara. 
during the first few months of their 
segregation. They will admire the te- 
nacity with which these young people 
stick to their ideals of democracy in 
spite of everything. They will appreci- 
ate Sumiko’s good sportsmanship as she 
starts a kindergarten and girls’ clubs at 
the center, and receives her high-school 
diploma as class valedictorian from the 
hands of her principal who makes a 
special trip to the camp to present it to. 
her. When news comes of the death of 
the oldest son in the service of his 
country, the reader will marvel at the 
steadfastness and absence of bitterness 
in the family’s reaction. It is good for 
a citizen of the United States to read a 
book like this. It stirs one’s convictions 
regarding the rights of all of our citizens. 
and increases one’s respect for the spirit 
in which some of our citizens accepted 
their role as potential enemy aliens. 

W. W. 


Tue First Unirartan Cuurcu, 160 North 
Third Street, San Jose 12, California, is of- 
fering for sale fifty-five copies of The Hymn 
and Tune Books with Services. The books 
are in excellent condition; the price is $15.00 
complete. Those interested should write di- 
rectly to the church. 


COMING IN JUNE. 
The Leader’s Guide to 


JESUS: the Carpenter's Son | 


Prepared by the author of the book it- 
self, Sophia L. Fahs, this guide will be 
ready early in June. 


It is full of source material about the 
background of the book and sugges- 
tions for intelligent classroom use. It is 
readable and easy to use. 
Tentative price, 75c 
THE BEACON PRESS, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


The constantly Sree range of BEACON BOOKS in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


covers the church and its church school; parents, teachers, and the children themselves! 


For children of 3 and 4 
Martin AND Jupy Volumes I and II 


By Hills and Fahs. $1.50 each 
* 


For children of 5 


MartTIn AND Jupy Volume III 
Hills and Fahs. $1.50 


Leaflets to all three books, 75c a set 


Choose your child’s summer reading, and your 1945-46 
Church School Curriculum from this list. 


For children of 6 and 7 


ANIMAL Basirs. Pratt. $1.75 


A Branp New Basy. Stanger $1.75 


GrowInc Biccer. $1.75 
Manwell and Fahs. 


Leaflets to all three books, 75e a set 


For children of 8 and 9 


How Mrracies ABounp. 
Stevens. 


$1.85. 


Leaflets in two sets, 75c a set. 


JosePH. Klaber. $1.00: 


* 
For children of 9 and 10 


CuILD OF THE Sun. Edwards. $1.75: 


BEGINNINGS oF EartH AND SKY. 
Fahs. $1.25. 


BrcInnincs oF Lire anp DEATH. 
Fahs and Spoerl. $1.50) 


* 


For children of 11 and 12 
Flight. $1.75, 


Noruine Ever Happens. $2.00) 
Fisher and Cleghorn. 


ef 


For older young people 


Mossgs. 


Fritchman. 
Paper $1.00 


Men or Lierty. 
Cloth $1.75. 


Because of manufacturing dif- 
ficulties and circumstances 
beyond the publisher’s control, 
the publication date of 


JESUS 
The Carpenter’s Son 


By SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


has been advanced to the first 
of June. 
It is beautifully illustrated by 


‘CYRUS LE ROY BALDRIDGE 


with a_ frontispiece (repro- 
duced here) and wrapper in — 
- three colors. $2.00 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. _ 


Among the enthusiastic ad- 
vance comments coming in, is 
this paragraph by ALICE 
JORDAN in The Horn Book: 


“Designed for young 
people, this story biography of 
Jesus begins with his boyhood 
and ends with the Crucifixion. 
Distinctly modern in_ treat- 
ment, it is yet written with im- 
agination and vitality. As 
background we are given the 
history of the period, the cruel 
yoke of the conqueror, the 
sense of disgrace and sorrow 
under Roman rule, the sur- 
roundings of Nazareth and 
Galilee, the conditions of Jew- 
ish family life . . . Such a book 
can be wisely used by teachers 
and parents who want to help 
children visualize the kind of 
world in which Jesus lived, 
from which he drew many of 
his stories.”’ 
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Ministerial ‘Training for Churchmanship— 


In an article in The Christian Register 
for December, 1944, the Rev. John 
Nicholls Booth, of Evanston, Illinois, 
says: 


The majority of our ministers who suc- 
ceed in their appointed mission do so not 
because, but in spite, of their seminary train- 
ing. We produce as good academicians as 
any seminary in the land; we graduate as 
many, and perhaps more, poor exponents of 
our theological position as other schools do 
of theirs. We are blessed with a dynamic 
gospel but we provide utterly inadequate, 
even improper, training emphasis in preach- 
ing, institutional attitudes, parish responsi- 
bilities and general philosophy of church- 
manship. A message without the proper 
instruments to broadcast it dies a-borning. 
Our men have, for the most part, greater 
ability than most ministers of religion. They 
are selected with a finer discrimination. Uni- 
tarian failures are due not so much to lack 
of ability as to lack of properly trained and 
directed abilities. 


This problem of the professional train- 
ing of young men for the ministry had 
already come to te attention of the 
members of the Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in various ways. An 
examination of the alumni catalogues of 
several divinity schools revealed a start- 
lingly large percentage of graduates who 
have not continued in the work for 
which they prepared. We all recall nu- 
merous young ministers who did not re- 
main for Jong in the profession. Whether 
the proportion of these resignations from 
the ministerial profession is greater than 
those in law or in medicine, we cannot 
determine. How many are due to in- 
ability in academic work, to laziness, or 
to other personal qualities, we can only 
guess. 

We also know of other cases of minis- 
ters in parishes, younger men and older 
men, who are not doing much preaching 
in Sunday morning sermons and who 
seem never to have learned the neces- 
sity of the many other factors in a 
minister’s full program; they apparently 
are getting nowhere professionally, nor 
are their churches enjoying strong leader- 
ships. 

Certain statements by younger minis- 
ters led us to believe that there might 
be something lacking in the training 
offered by the theological schools for the 
practical and administrative work that 
comes a minister’s way. We decided to 
make some examination into the work 
offered the students in the theological 
schools. The following letter was ad- 
dressed to forty of our younger minis- 
ters: . 
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By CHARLES E. SNYDER 


The Commission on Planning and Review 


of the American Unitarian Association has 
undertaken an inquiry into the question of 
the training the recent entrants into our min. 
istry from different theological schools have 
had in the practical work of the ministry; 
and this letter is going to several of our 
younger ministers to ask for a frank state- 
ment of this question. © 

When you left the school what prepara- 
tion had you for administrative problems 
that a minister must meet? For the peculiar 
problems of men and women who come to 
the minister for help in the solution of their 
personal problems? Tor the seeking out of 
people who should have wise advice? For 
the approach to those neurotics who can be 
a problem—seriously so sometimes? For the 
conduct of funerals, weddings, christenings, 
etc.? For the meeting of emergencies brought 
about by individuals who make trouble or by 
external circumstances? 

Do you feel that you had anything like an 
adequate preparation as an administrative 
officer of a church; and if not, what was 
lacking? 

We shall really appreciate your reply. 

Cordially yours, 
Cuarwtes E. Snypver, Chairman 


Answers have come from twenty-two 
ministers representing eight schools, 
three of which are known to be in- 
fluenced by evangelical denominations. 
We cannot quote all of the replies, but 
a few excerpts are cited: 


“On the whole we received little informa- 
tion in regard to administrative problems. 
No suggestions were given as to pastoral 
counseling. One short course was given in 
pastoral psychology, but did little more than 
to teach ‘types.’ We were warned about 
‘trouble-makers’ in the church, but were 
given little advice as to how to deal with 
them. I firmly believe that one year’s course 
ought to be devoted to ‘techniques of ad- 
ministration,’ teaching the students various 
methods of detailed work—apart from courses 
in theology, homiletics and Biblical and 
church history. Too many of the ministers 
have to learn too much by painful experi- 
ence.” 


“1, Administrative. A very poor course, 
thoroughly inadequate. 2. Personal problems 
and neurotics. A course during the summer. 
It was excellent. Some close touch with one 
confronted by such cases would have helped. 
It would be of value if students could spend 
a month each with about six different min- 
isters in our fellowship after graduation. I 
would be glad to welcome a man into my 
home and church for a month each year. 
He could preach two sermons and I would 
preach two. He could assist at weddings 
and funerals and work on church affairs so 


as ‘to become acquainted with my methods. 
This would be good for both ministers and 
students.” 


“When I took my first church and was 
soon thereafter faced with a challenge of a 
funeral, I had to visit the director of the 
funeral parlor to inquire into the procedure 
of a service. In other words I had not been 
properly instructed. I had received no in- 
struction whatever in how one approaches 
such a situation. Weddings, too, were an 
equally mysterious experience for me. As 
for christenings, had it not been for the 
Unitarian Minister's Hand-Book, I should 
have fallen down there also. In brief, I feel 
my divinity school did not adequately pre- 
pare me for the full challenges of my minis- 
try.” 


“T did not have adequate preparation to 
serve as an administrative officer of a church. 
Several courses would have helped a great 
deal, though I do not think they should re- 
ceive the major emphasis.” 


“T should like to suggest that someone be 
commissioned to edit a handbook for Unita- 
rian ministers including all kinds of special 
services and service materials, examples of 
successful letters used in fund-raising drives, 
discussions of various church organizations 
and how they are organized, a chapter on 
“How to Keep Church Records” and, finally, 
advice as to mailings, ete. I should imagine 
that this would be of great assistance to the 
average young minister. To summarize, I 
must say that I cannot feel that I had any- 
thing like an adequate preparation as an 
administrative officer of a church.” 


“TI can remember my first experience in 
conducting a funeral as it stands out vividly 
in my mind. I was terribly frightened as 
the deceased was prominent, not only in the 
church, but in the community, and a member 
of practically all the local fraternal orders. 
Three to five hundred people had congre- 
gated in the church auditorium. I believe 
I lost several pounds, and my first wedding 
was no less harrowing.” 


“TI had to learn practically all of the prac- 
tical problems of being a preacher and run- 
ning a parish from just going out and doing 
it. You ask what was lacking. Well, prac- 
tically everything in my training in this field. 
I hope the Commission on Planning and Re- 
view is able to convince our theological 
schools that something ought to be done _ 
about it.” ; 


“Should the average medical student have 
to concentrate on the same amount of his- 
torical material that we did, medicine would 
be in a sorry state.” . 


“J had essentially no preparation in the 
seminary for the administrative problems of 
a minister, but gained quite a thorough 
understanding of them from growing up in 
one large and efficiently operated church and 
working as assistant minister in another.” 


“Preparation for administration—poor. Re- 
ligious education administration—good. Gen- 
eral church administration—poor. Personal 
counseling—very poor. No scientific ap- 
proach. No course offered. Attempt was 
made by individual professors to fill gap, but 
very inadequate.” 


A very small minority of our corre- 
spondents believe that they had suf- 
ficient training in practical matters 
of church ministry. One says, “Those 
several subjects were covered with fair 
accuracy and were as practical as they 
could be made.” However, the same 
writer suggests, “I believe that semi- 
naries in general are altogether too lax 
in teaching churchmanship.” The mem- 
bers of this commission are convinced 
that the writer is correct in that opinion. 

Another reply says, “I believe that the 
training (I received) was very adequate 
for me, although speech debate and 
dramatics were not.” This writer seems 
to feel that the fault is not in the schools 
but in the material recruited for the 
ministry. 

An examination of the catalogues of 
six seminaries made for us by Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn show marked weak- 
nesses in three of them, in the courses 
of study provided for the seminarians in 
these elements of parish activities to 
which our inquiry is directed. Of the 
three that show stronger provisions two 
are historically associated with evan- 
gelical churches; the other is Hebrew 
Union College, which evidently provides 
the most thorough training of all of 
them, a fact borne out by our knowledge 
of graduates of that school. 

Evidence before us indicates that this 
part of the work prescribed for the 
candidate for the degree of bachelor of 
divinity at Meadville Theological School 
will be markedly increased and improved 
in the new course of study prepared 
under the auspices of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, to which Meadville Theological 
School now adheres. In the “common 
core curriculum” required of all students 
in the four federated schools, seven of 
the eighteen required courses are defi- 
nitely in the practical field, we are ad- 
vised. Furthermore the Meadville stu- 
dent will get practice in conducting 
weddings and funerals, and attention 
will be given to training in consultation 
with a family. The new president, Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins, will give personal 
and extensive supervision of field work 
done by the students, visiting their 
parishes and consulting with them con- 
cerning the problems that they have to 
meet. 

Two or three of our correspondents 


have made a suggestion which this 
writer has urged many times and which 
he still believes may be made practi- 
cable. In a printed report the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago 
stated it has adopted the suggested plan 
and has made it .a requirement: for its 
graduates. It is the “intern plan.” 
Each student will be required to spend 
a year (the Divinity School prescribes 
the third year) as an assistant in some 
selected co-operating parish, where, 
under the direction of the minister, he 
will get actual experience in parish pro- 
grams, activities, administration and in 
personal problems. I cannot speak too 
strongly in favor of this plan and in 
urging that. we seek churches in our 
fellowship willing to co-operate in the 
responsibility of taking on such assist- 
ants as local interns. 

Our theological schools have neglected 
the training of their students for effec- 
tive leadership and administration of 
institutions so closely touching indi- 
vidual lives as the churches do. It is 
also evident that too many graduates 
have been turned loose on the churches 
who were not suited either psychologi- 
cally or by training to be leaders and 
whose sense of religion and its values 
was far behind their academic ability. 
Religion, deep and urgent, in the life of 
the young minister, can have no sub- 
stitute either in his intellectual brilliance 
or his social and political ideology. 

Nor can academic brilliance, scintillat- 
ing in sermon and argument, offer the 
equipment greatly needed to meet the 
innumerable problems of churchmanship 
or of personal needs that day by day 
come before the minister. The adminis- 
trative side and the pastoral side of a 
minister’s work are no less important 
than his knowledge of Thomas Aquinas 
or of Karl Marx; and an enthusiasm for 
the practical elements of his work is no 
less necessary than his enthusiasm for 
social action. The members of this com- 
mission are persuaded that the semi- 
naries have sadly overlooked this part 
of a student’s training. The people of 
our churches have a right to expect 
better and wider training for the young 
men who come to their pulpits. 


The Christian Register 
For July, 1945 
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Lorp WooLtTon 
J.B. Kozax 
Wuuium I. NicHos 
JosEPH M. GiLLMAN 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


With a new high of $111,055.27 re- 
ceived in the 1944-45 campaign which 
closed on April 30, the Appeal once more 
reports a gain which is good but not 
nearly good enough. 

This figure allows the Appeal to pay 
each participating organization approx- 
imately 84 per cent of its allocation. 

Out of a total of 350 churches that 
made contributions, 194 increased their 
giving over the previous year. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine reached their share 


‘figures, while 57 of these exceeded their 


shares by at least 10 per cent. 

Five of the seven organized regions 
increased their contributions over last 
year. None, however, qualified for the 
special grant for extension work that is 
regularly made to each region that over- 
subscribes its “share.” 

The seven regions and the percentage 
that each raised of its share are as fol- 
lows: 


Reaqionat AREAS PERCENTAGE 
New England 78 
Middle Atlantic 96 
Meadville 90 
Southwestern 97 
Western _ 64 
Pacific Coast 85 
Icelandic 44 


In addition to churches already listed 
on the Honor Roll the following quali- 
fied also for having reached or exceeded 
their shares. 

All honor and thanks to these churches 
and individual Unitarians who are 
carrying the figures of the Appeal on- 
ward and upward. 


HONOR ROLL 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
New York, Harlem 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Barneveld, N. Y. 
Belfast, Me. 
Boston, Mass., Church 
of the Disciples 
Boston, Mass., 
First Church 


Boston, Mass., 
King’s Chapel 

Brattleboro, Vt. 

Brookline, Mass., 


First 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Castine, Me. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Chicago, Il. 
Beverly 
Chicago, Il., 
Third Church 
Cincinnati,Ohio, 
First Church 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, reat 


Hinsdale, Ill. 
Eomenapails, 1 Ind. 
Lancaster, 
Littleton, N. ‘i. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Providence, R. I., 
rst 
Quincy, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Rockford, Il. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Sanford, Me. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Dl. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Summit, N. J. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Wilton Centre, N. H 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


F. T. M. Jr. 
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Layment League Bulletin 


FREDERICK 


THE PEOPLE AND WORLD ORDER 


_ “The People’s Plan for Participation 
in World Order” was launched by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League on May 5. 
On that date the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published the news article reproduced 
on this page, and endorsed the plan 
editorially. 

The proposal was presented to the 
American delegates at the San Francisco 
Conference by Dr. Philip C. Nash, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, and Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, 
of Oakland, California, both former 
Moderators of the American Unitarian 
Association. Subsequently, the plan has 
been widely discussed and publicized. 

The proposal has two parts: (1) the 


T. McGu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


adoption of a special kind of preamble 
to the Charter of the United Nations, 
and (2) the inauguration of an interna- 


tional holiday to be known as “Peace 
Day.” 


League Suggests Preamble 


To quote from the plan: “This pre- 
amble shall be a simple, unequivocal 
declaration, designed to be understood 
by everyone in the civilized world, mak- 
ing unmistakably clear that the nations 
and peoples party thereto, and all peace- 
loving states which may at any time 
join with them, are permanently united 
to preserve international law and order 
founded upon justice and a respect for 


ES SE Fe a ES Sc 


Annual World Peace Holiday 
Urged by Unitarian Group 


By o Stag Writer of The Christian Science Monitor 
i ~ hinery 
‘An international “peace holi+|operations. of peace mac 
f a “diplomatic peace” to the 
Gayeaeonbe obsetved annually eae ot thie peoples’ treaty of 
throughout the world, when peo-| peace.” Through reiteration, re- 
ples of all nations might rededi-| dedication and ‘education, the pre- 
cate themselves 'to the common 


amble might very well become 
tasks of paviteling and preserv-|the vital spark for keeping the 
e es peace, spear- 


jurpost fires of pekce going throughout 
headed e preamble to the United 


ited |the would ord aad toe Comat 
i ow being dr on common un = 
ween | ances swhich the Com-/|tee stated. 

mittee on Wor'd Order of the Uni- 

tarian Laymen’s League disclosed 
Yoday’ was being repared for 
presentation to the Franciscp 
Conference. 

The proposed preamble to the B 
Dumbarton Oaks text states in 
terse, understandable. terms the 
sacred pledge the people are'mak- 

ugh their representatives 

in rancisco to keep the 
peace. In announcing a general’) +i, 
Peootes,, Hpredgriok, of Mion, Rote unnetesh, "a utsan Red 
Mass, Chaleman of the Committee Cross and the French nd Portu- 
“4 or! ler, 5) ments; am Roger 
League Dlans to contact the secu- | Sreeley, Past President of the Bos 
rity conference through Philip jton Society of Architects, President 
Curtis Nash, President of the Uni- en’s e, 
versity of Toledo, Ohio, and a Massachusetts 
member of the Committee who ‘is Appeals; 
ident of 
niversity: of ‘Toledo, Ohio, 


now in California. 
‘With an eye on past failures of 
promises and pacts to. keep the 
peace, the League Aas turned the} inittee for the of 
other eye upon what it terms the | ganization ot Peace; Rudolph C. 
first noncontroversial plan for Neuendorff, Tarrytown, S27, ‘ice~ 
utilizing to the fullest the moral | President of the Guar tan ‘Life In- 
force in mfen and nations in the| surance Company, Director of The 
pa of a lasting peace. “Peace pecplee Teste for eee SaReP 
J i; 3s an|Inc., an airman 0! e 
vA ghee ee eae ete Atlantic States Committee of the 
Laymen'’s Lengue. 

Idea Not New 


manual celebration on each apnl- 
versary of the adoption of a peace 

‘The Unitarians’ plan Is not new 
ee Back in 1934, Mr. 
rr 


charter by the United Nations. 
to'the charfer would state under- B 
erick became. gravely dib- 
logg Peace 


lying aims of world unity for the 
preservation of du- 
ally, it is hoped Xi Mr. Frederick, 
would give a quality to the state-|« 
ment ape rinciples as sacred 
as that attained by the preamble to| were gro at 
the American Constitution. | mer retary of State Correll 
Oh the international holfday, | Hult. ¢ 
it would be the intention of the| But “it was apparently too‘late 
Committee that all nations should| for one government to drag out a 
hold appropriate ceremonies in dead moral issue, and alone point 
their citles and towns, during| an accusing finger at the rest of 
which dignitaries would’ reaffirm|the world,’ Mr, Frederick com- 
the principles of peace and keep} men! 
alive the ‘al force of the peoples 
“avithout which no peace pact can 
survive.” 
Stifle Seeds of Tyranny 


At the same time, the preamble 
el. 


eace and 


rom= 


eeds of tyranny 
wherever they might attempt to 
in root, the Committee chairman 
indicated, Only through this popu~ 
larization of peace as the logical 
and natural state of nations did 
the Committee. members believe 
that peace pacts could be given the| changes. But oa the years of 
uired elernent of permanency. | disillusionment and times of doubt, 
‘hus, the aim of the Committee| the simple plan propos: 
wos to raise the technical details|can contribute to the securi! 
involved in the charter for the recourse to war.” 


rovik 


REPRINTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE ISSUE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR OF MAY 


Proposed Charter Preamble 


By @ 9109 Oorrespundent of The Christ.an Sclence Monitor 

The proposed preamble to the United Nations new woild 
charter, to be presented to the San Francisco Conference by 
the Committee on World Order of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, is purposely simplified to be readily grasped by all 
citizens of the world. It proclaims the objectivés for which 
the United Nations are struggling, and the aims commanding 
the peoples’ solid support after the war, in these words: 


We, the people of the United Nations, in order to s¢- 
cure for ourselves and for our children the blessings of 
liberty and peace; do solemnly affirm our faith in the tule 
of law as the only adequate basis for justice among men, 
expressed through governments of free and independent 
nations united in common endeavor to advance the wel- 
fare of all mankind; and we do solemnly promise to 
maintain the institutions created for this purpose with 
an unalterable and loyal determination, pledging to one 
another, to the sacred dead; and tothe generations yet to 
come our last full measure of devotion for the achieve- 
‘ment of a united world, with liberty and justice for all 


World Peace Holiday 


“We, the people of the United Na- 
tions...” What a world of promised 
unity lies in these opening words of 
one of the proposed preambles to the 
peace charter in process of adoption at 
San Francisco. The preamble, proposed 
for submission to the Conference by the 
Unitarian Laymen's League, seeks to 
popularize peace through presenting 
in simple, universally understandable, 
and unequivocal words the principles 
and objectives of the charter. It com- 
prises an affirmation of faith in the 
rule of law and a pledge of support 
for the achievement of a united world 
and the institutions created therefor. 

The thought is to have this brief 
affirmation become “the peoples’ treaty 
of peace.” To help insure continuing 
effectiveness of the peace promises, the 
League proposes that an international 
holiday, to be known as Peace Day, be 
celebrated each year. The anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the United 
Nations Charter would be an excellent 
choice. On.this day, nations would hold 
appropriate ceremonies and peoples 


LAYMEN: 
LEAGUE, Stim ttittyecrne eT 
ie plan as con.iderable merit, 
25 BEACON ST, « 


draft of another preamble has al- 
read: 
BOSTON 


THE PEOPLES 
PEACE TREATY 
NEEDS YOUR 
HELP, TOO. 


FOR YOUR 
COPY OF 
THE PLAN, 
WRITE THE 
UNITARIAN 


y been proposed by Field Marshal 
Jan Smuts, a member of the Confer- 
ence, Some such simple but inspiring 
preamble would capture the imagina- 
tion of the people. And certainly the 
idea of an international holiday de- 
voted to peace deserves warm endorse- 
ment, © 


5, 1945 


human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
This preamble shall constitute the peo- 
ple’s treaty of peace.” 

Specifically the league offers as such 
a preamble the following statement: 
“We, the people of the United Nations, 
in order to secure for ourselves and for 
our children the blessings of liberty and 
peace, do solemnly affirm our faith in 
the rule of Jaw as the only adequate 
basis for justice among men, expressed 
through governments of free and inde- 
pendent nations united in common en- 
deavor to advance the welfare of all 
mankind: and we do solemnly promise 
to maintain the institutions created for 
this purpose with an unalterable and 
loyal determination, pledging to one 
another, to the sacred dead, and to the 
generations yet to come, our last full 
measure of devotion for the achievement 
of a united world, with liberty and 
justice for all.” ; 


Peace Day for Rededication 


The People’s Plan continues: “A day 
shall be set apart each year when men 
the world over shall pledge and repledge 
their unalterable commitment to con- 
tinuous peace on earth. The years shall 
not be allowed to erase the promise of 
the preamble, and to that end, on the 
same day each year, there shall be a 
rededication to and a reaffirmation of 
the underlying purposes of the United 
Nations. There shall be a repetition of 
all the solemnity and celebration of the 
first adoption of the preamble and the 
Charter... . 

“On this day of enactment, whic 
should be the first Peace Day under ny 
plan, the proposed preamble, the people’s 
treaty of peace, will have a special sig- 
nificance. The original acceptance of the 
preamble will not, however, assure its 
continuing effectiveness for all time, but 
the yearly recurrence of the splendor and 
solemnity which will characterize the first 
ceremonial will imbue the people’s treaty 
of peace with a validity and force which’ 
no event should be able to shake ‘or 
destroy.” ; qatar 

The league’s Committee on World 
Order asserted in the May issue of this 
Laymen’s League Bulletin: “This is a 
period in history when even writing a 
series of letters can be as effective as’ 
the capture of an enemy gun emplace-— 
ment.” The committee urges that Uni- 
tarians to whom this plan appeals’ 
should write those letters now—to news- 
papers, to statesmen, to the Laymen’s) 
League itself. “World security is up to! 
yous 3‘) ganlto cws! 
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A SERVICE OF SHARING 


“Another practical experience in living 
his religion for even the youngest child, 
who understood that another child was 
in great need and who did something 
about it... .” Dr. Edwin B. Backus of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, thus evaluates the chil- 
dren’s collection for the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. This year for the first 
time, contributions from the church 
schools all over the country included 
gifts of clothing which the boys and 
girls piled high in a gift chest on the 
altar, together with their jars of pennies, 
during the “Service Sunday” program 
on May 6. 


Junior Choir Festival 


Then, at the fourteenth annual Junior 
Choir Festival, held on May 13 at the 
First Church in Boston, Massachusetts, 
the service of worship was dedicated, ac- 
cording to custom, to the working of the 
Service Committee. During this service 
a check, representing all the pennies col- 
lected, and a token gift of clothing for 
the children of Europe were presented 
to Rev. Howard L. Brooks, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Service Committee. 

More than three hundred and fifty 
boys and girls took part this spring in 
the festival that is held each year under 
the auspices of the Division of Educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The young people, in their dif- 
ferent brightly colored robes, came to 
sing their favorite hymns from thirty- 
two Unitarian Sunday schools from all 
over New England. 


The Jewish World Problem Solved! 


by JOSEPH ERDAILY 


Twain-Harte, Calif. and bookstores—50c 


“A DARING PIECE AND A PROVOCA- 
TIVE ONE!’—Reader’s Digest Editors 


CIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“It's a little gift for the sergeant. | thought 
he’d get a big kick out of it’ 


Keep your eye on the Infantry ...the dough- 
boy does it! Put your dough behind the 
doughboy. Buy more War Bonds! 


“EVEREADY” flashlight batteries are indis- 
pensable to our armed forces and essential 
war industries. And it requires nearly all our 
production capacity to fill this huge war de- 
mand. You can appreciate why there is a 
shortage for civilian use. 

After the war “Eveready” batteries will 


& : 
At CARBON on Z 
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return in force. They will be superior in every TRADE-MARK 
Wey: engineered for longer service, greater The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
efficiency. of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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To the Register: 


In his brief assessment of my recent 
book The Soviet Spirit, Warren B. 
Walsh informed your readers that I hold 
the opinion that better understanding 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is to be promoted “by 
presenting only the favorable aspects of 
Soviet life”; also that I believe that “all 
is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics.” I do not so believe; I do not 
hold that opinion. 

No such inference from this book is 
warranted because it specifically an- 
nounces that its field is limited to the 
story of Soviet incentives. Consequently 
there are areas of Soviet organization 
and administration concerning which it 
says no word. The only standard by 
which it can be correctly assessed is its 
accuracy in the particular field that it 
covers. 

Mr. Walsh also informs your readers 
that “Professor Ward insists that the 
Soviet System has banished fear.” The 
chapter dealing with that matter is 
headed “No Fear of the Future,” and is 
naturally limited to the removal of the 
fear of unemployment and of other 
forms of social insecurity as an economic 
incentive. 


Harry F. Warp 
Palisades, New Jersey 


To the Register: 


The January, February and March 
issues of The Christian Register have 
been splendid. I have thought each one 
something “between heaven and earth” 
—to use a book’s title by way of expres- 
sion. I sent the March issue to the 
Deputy Minister of Education. 

H. K. Leavens 


Vedder Crossing, British Columbia 


To the Register: 


A postwar government is the prob- 
lem that is troubling most of us. Many 
conferences with leaders and representa- 
tives of the leading governments attend- 
ing have been held with the idea of se- 

curing a basis for the postwar world. I 
do not believe that this is the time to 
deliver any prejudiced attacks against 
proposals coming from such meetings. 
Learned statesmen are gathering for 
good purposes, and their work must not 
be destroyed by the sectional interests 
of people or by biased newspapers. An- 
other problem is our own racial preju- 
‘dices. The people must combat these 
untruthful reports, which tend to hurt 
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greatly the progress of the Jews and Ne- 


groes. Better education and 
tunity should be given to all. When 
our own prejudices are defeated, our na- 
tion will be respected much more by the 
other nations. With this attitude of 
devotion to the higher type of living and 
with a consciousness of a Heavenly 
Power, the world will make remarkable 
progress in all ways. 


Davin EarLte GREDLER 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


My daughter writes to me: “I think 
the April issue of The Christian Regis- 
ter is unusually interesting. It is the 
first copy I have seen of the Yalta 
Agreement and the picture of ‘The 
Big Three’ on the cover I am going 
to have framed.” 

Needless to say I am of the same 
opinion. That picture of “The Big 
Three” is at one time both pathetic 
and beautiful and of great historical 
interest. 

. ARCHIBALD LEISHMAN 


Birmingham, Alabama 


To the Register: 


At the time the Senate Committee 
voted twelve to eight against the con- 
firmation of Aubrey Williams as chief 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, the Christian Science Monitor pub- 
lished the six reasons given by the Senate 
Committee for the recommendation it 
made. 


1. That Mr. Williams is a Communist, 
or associates with Communists. 


2. That he supports the Roosevelt 
Fair Employment Practice Order against 
Negro discrimination in war plants. 


3. That administration of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, formerly 
headed by Mr. Williams, was attended 
by financial scandals. 


4. That Mr. Williams would be in- 
fluenced unduly by Mr. Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture, under 
whom the R.E.A. nominally rests. 


5. That he holds unorthodoz religious 
views—notably that “he denies the Di- 
vinity of Christ.” 


6. That statements and _ published 
writings of Mr. Williams igelose a radi- 
cal economic approach. 


Have we a right to talk about guaran- 
teeing the four freedoms to the world, 
one of which is religious freedom, when 
we do not accord it to a citizen of our 


Oppor-. 


country? 
will be made by orthodox ministers in 
the future to keep every candidate from 
office unless he subscribes to certain 
theological views. This will bar Jews, 
Unitarians and all religious liberals. 


JOHN “Evans 


President, North Side Unitarian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


To the Register: 


The stories by Dr. Vivian Pomeroy 
published in the Register in the “From 
Five to Six O’clock” column have long 
been a source of great joy to me. Dr. 
Pomeroy not only writes extremely well 
but combines the ethic he points out 
with humor both delicate and refreshing. 
The stories have something of the flavor 
of Lewis Carroll. Hoping to see more 
of these tales in your magazine. 


Cary CAMERON 
Montreal, P. Q. 


To the Register: 


I have been reading with deep inter- 
est the first authorized leaflet of the 
Unitarian Advance. We had _ been 
waiting for it, for to me it is a matter 
of life and death for our Unitarian 
movement! But does Boston ‘think that 
the world will wait for us, until all the 
opinionated members of our churches 
will have been convinced of adhering 
to a rather complicated and muddled 
statement of uniting elements of Uni- 
tarian beliefs? Too many words, too 
many high-sounding expressions for a 
modern world where young people have 
been facing bare experience and exact- 
ing reality! 

Aveusta C. TruMPLER 
Berkeley, California 


To the Register: 


It was expected that an unfavorable 
review of The Road to Serfdom by F. A. 
Hayek, would appear in the Register, 
but I did not expect to find such an 
intemperate, even savage, criticism as 
the one appearing in. the May issue. 

Professor Hayek has written a long- 
overdue book, for he has carried into 
the fields of economics and social reform 
an idea that seems to be well established 
in the fields of physics, ethics and re- 
ligion: namely, the idea that the great 
values of life cannot be consciously, de- 
liberately or directly realized. To say 
that “he has worked himself into such 
a lather” and that his “book is the 
product of a confused, embittered and 
defeated pessimist” is, in my judgment, 
to carry modern Unitarian thinking to 
a very low level. 

J. Pekan BurKHART 
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Somerville, Massachusetts 


This means only that efforts : 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 


For church or group program, 
write for “Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 


For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
AntTIocH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW Sprines, O. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiperaLt Boarpinc ScHOoL 
For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeEapMAsTER 
Hacxiey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


PULPIT AND 


McCARTHY & SIMON : 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
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A little boy about eight wandered into 
a local bakery and seated himself on a 
bench there. 

Presently the clerk asked what he 
wanted. 


“Oh, I don’t want anything,” he said. 
“T like to sit here and just smell.” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


A Harvard instructor in the classics 
met Dorothy Parker on an ocean liner 
before the war. In the course of con- 
versation, she asked him whether he had 
read one of her books. 


He hadn’t. Yo cover his embarrass- 
ment he said, “No I always like to meet 
an author before I read his works.” 

“And how,” asked Miss Parker, “did 
that work with Homer?” 

—Boston Globe 


Asked why he lived in small dusty 
rooms on the top floor of Hollis Hall, 
the famous Harvard professor, Charles 
Copeland replied: “I shall always live on 
the top floor. It is the only place in 
Cambridge where God alone is above 
me.” Then after a pause, “He’s busy— 
but He’s quiet.” —Reader’s Scope 


(From the bulletin of a church in 
Charleston, West Virginia) 


8 A.M. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION 


Each week at this service, we remem- 
ber a group of our men and women who 
are absent from us in the armed services. 
Today, we remember those whose last 
names begin with the letters A through 


1D} —New Yorker 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


World of Promised Unity 


Quoting the Preamble pro- 
posed by the Laymen’s League 
for the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Christian Science 
Monitor said: 


“We, the people of the United 
Nations * What a world of 


promised unity lies in these open- 
ing words. . .” 


The League has long served 
chapter, church and community. 
We now offer our modest contri- 
bution to the great community 
of nations. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


* 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Classified Advertising 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Unita- 


rian, wishes interesting position for July 
and August. Can tutor, drive a car, do 
plain cooking—read aloud. Reply to the 
Register. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m Rev. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Summer 
Services, First Church in Boston uniting, be- 
ginning June 10. Preachers: June 10, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot; June 17, Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot; June 24, Mr. Greeley; July 1, Dr. J. 
Edgar Park. Friends and visitors are cordially 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a.m. Chapel open daily 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Service of prayer, Tuesday and Friday, 12 m. 
All are Welcome. 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in davance. 


By EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Weck first living authority on Unitarianism presents 
here the first history of Unitarianism in any lan- 
guage. Writing his history from sources collected 
from widely scattered libraries and archives, many 
of them now destroyed, and using over a dozen lan- 
guages in assembling his material, Dr. Wilbur has 
produced a thoroughly scholarly, well-documented, 
and well-balanced history of Unitarianism in all the 
countries where it has had an organized existence. 


ONSIDERING it as a coherent world-movement of 
liberal Christianity, the author presents Unitarian- 
ism as a broad spiritual movement best characterized 


mn ene oe Unitarianism 


by its steady emphasis on the fundamental principles 
of freedom, reason, and tolerance in religion, Dr. _ 
Wilbur shows that the Unitarian movement has been 
at all times far more concerned with the underlying 
spirit of Christianity in its application to the situa- 
tions of practical life than with intellectual formula- 
tions of Christian thought. Its emphasis throughout 
has been on conduct and character; doctrine has in- 
variably retired into the background. 


pas first volume of a projected two-volume work 
carries the movement on the Continent to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Dr. Wilbur is 
Emeritus President and Professor in the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry. The price is $6.00. 


acne in Ahe Post -War World 
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Edited by WILLARD L. SPERRY 


MERICA is carrying to its conclusion her part in the 

Second World War. When the task is done we 

shall be confronted with the problems of the post-war 
world. 


We shall need, in that hoped-for time of peace, as 
we have needed it in the day of battle, the help of 
all our moral and spiritual resources. What have these 
years discovered about the religious life of our people? 
What elements of strength have been found; what 
weaknesses disclosed? What needs most to be done 
in those areas where religion can be of direct help? 


The four volumes of this series are an attempt to 
ascertain the facts and to suggest possible answers 
to the above questions. Some twenty writers, each a 
recognized specialist in his field or an accredited 
spokesman for his subject, have contributed to the 
series, which are $1.50 per volume, $6.00 the set. 


Religion and Our Divided 
Denominations 
Our Present Disunity. By Willard L. Sperry. 
Roman Catholicism. By John LaFarge, S.J. 
Protestantism. By John T. McNeill. 


Judaism. By Louis Finkelstei 
Cultural Hui : 


CAMBRIDG,, 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Precedent of the First World War. By Paul D. 
Moody. 
Between Two Wars. By Lucien Price. 


The Faith and Practice of the Raw Recruit. By 
Chaplain John E. Johnson. 

The Ministry of the Chaplain. By Chaplain William 
D. Cleary. 

A Soldier's Second Thoughts. By Elisha Atkins. 


Religion and Our Racial Tensions 


The Myth of Race. By Clyde Kluckhohn. 

The Right to be Different. By Everett R. Clinchy. 
Color and Christianity. By Edwin R. Embree. 

The Future of the Melting Pot. By Margaret Mead. 


Agencies of Interracial Co-operation. By Bradford S. 
Abernethy. 


Religion and Education 


From Church to State. By Alexander Meiklejohn. 


The Public Schools and Religious Education. By 
Payson Smith. 


Religious Education in the State Onavcrate a By 
Howard Mumford Jones. 


Religion in the Liberal College. By Victor L. Butter- 
field. 


The Teaching Office of the Church. By Theodore 
Ferris. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


